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Cuapter VIII. 
A DANCE OF DEATH. 


PAINTER’S eye would, probably, be caught by the lights and 
shadows, the colouring, the artistic humour of the group; a 
preacher might sigh over its morality. Danton regards it from a 
widely different standpoint to that either of art or sentiment, and 
arrives at his diagnosis quickly—diagnosis of the dissecting-room 
rather than the pulpit. 

I have spoken before of Leah’s complexion, clearly pale to singu- 
larity, but stained by every passing emotion, every gust of temper, 
with a hue at once too vermeil and too evanescent for perfect health. 
She is colourless as any marble at this moment, lividly white about 
the mouth and lips, and all the time with a flush like day-dawn 
upon either cheek. Her breast heaves unevenly. As she turns, 
amidst jests and laughter, with that matchless grace of hers, from 
friend to lover, from lover to friend, you can detect, if your ear be a 
trained one, the curious, hoarse unevenness of her voice. Poor 
materials for a career of fashion, these; an organisation wrongly 
strung for the wear and tear of fast London life, the heats, chills, 
tight-lacing, insufficient clothing, carbonic acid, sleepless nights, and 
hard-worked days that the foremost rank in the most advanced of all 
civilisations has to endure ! 

And Jack Chamberlayne, what of him? For Danton is at no loss 
to identify yonder painted travestied figure as Leah’s lover: has 
not Désiré pantomimed for his benefit, with all the verve and malice 
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of a Paris gamin, the refined little saturnalia going on in Madame’s 
drawing-room? Jack Chamberlayne’s haggard cheeks flame under 
their mask of rouge: a fire the reverse of holy is in his boyish blue 
eyes. His thin, nerveless hands are all a-tremble as, with comical 
airs and affectations befitting his assumed character, he alternately 
fans himself and his betrothed, who shrinks from the contact of his 
breath, and so draws closer to Lord Stair. Suddenly Jack coughs— 
a short, little rasping cough, that makes him raise his handkerchief to 
his lips; ‘and Danton can reckon the length of the poor lad’s tether 
pretty nearly as accurately as he computed that of any far-gone hectic 
patient beside whose hospital stretcher he stood to-day. 

So much for the physical outlook of these two people (Colonel 
Pascal’s April daisies) who are to be bone of one bone, flesh of one 
flesh, bound together for happiness or for misery, like living nerves in 
the same body, till death them shall part! 

And the marriage, muses Danton within himself, is what good 
people call a suitable one. Oh, eternal, inscrutable enigma—‘ the 
folly and stupidity of the good!” A fortune, if the bridegroom last 
long enough to inherit it, for a penniless girl; a handsome wife for a © 
man who has—shall we say, who has lived a Jittle fast, and needs 
the reclaiming influence of sweet fireside affection? If the opinion 
of science were occasionally asked, in addition to that of exultant 
chaperons, milliners, lawyers, clerks, and clergy, as to prospects 
matrimonial Well, the opinion of science is never asked, and 
he, Eugene Danton, has no more to do with Leah Pascal and Jack 
Chamberlayne than with any other pair of doomed lovers in that 
Dance of Death called life, amidst which a surgeon, with open eyes 
and sealed lips, threads his way perpetually. 

Hastily extinguishing his candle, he moves aside from the blaze of 
gaslight that issues through the drawing-room door, and has already 
advanced as far as the second flight of stairs, when little Deb, spies 
him ; Deb, whose infirmities hinder her from dancing like the rest, 
and who, sitting alone in a corner, is just beginning to realise that 
being swathed in a hot scarlet dressing-gown, and having one’s eyes 
filled with cork-dust—yes, and even wearing a pair of twisted 
paper horns, to look like the devil—does not constitute such very 
ambrosial enjoyment, after all. 

She rushes forward to the doorway, flies after Danton, and gets 
tight possession of his hand. “ We are having the’most lovely party, 
Monsieur Danton! .Come in and see Madame’s salon; ’tis like the 
theatre at Christmas. There’s Naomi in papa’s clothes and a chimney- 
pot, and Jack dressed like a chambermaid, in one of Rose’s caps ; and 
Jack has been dancing with Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, and some day 
I will tell you an adventure I saw in the back drawing-room, and 
I had two wine-glasses of champagne at my dinner; and this is only 
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my make-up, of course. I am wearing,” says Deb, grandly, “a 
white muslin dress made with five little flounces and a panier, and I 
have satin slippers, Monsieur Danton, and a new rose-coloured sash.” 

She leads, drags him, whether he will or not, into the drawing- 
room ;-and Leah, burning with confusion, finds herself forced to 
introduce Danton to her lover—the painted, noisy, not-three-parts 
sober harlequin at her side—her lover ! 

“Danton!” cries Jack, at no time very clear on subjects connected 
with literature, and trebly hazy on all matters just at present, “why, 
that’s the name of the poet laureate, isn’t it?—fellow who writes 
idylls about heaven and hell, and that—or was it the French Revo- 
lution, Leah? You left school later than I did. Glad to make your 
acquaintance, anyhow, Mossou. You must come and stay with us in 
London ; introduce you to all the literary swells, if you care for 
* them; I don’t. Introduce you to all the pretty actresses, if you care 
for them; Ido. Have a glass of champagne ?” 

He claps his hand, with tipsy familiarity, on “ Mossou’s” shoulder, 
then, half ‘pushing him along, half clinging to him to preserve his 
own equilibrium, manages to reach the table, where stand the cham- 
pagne bottles and glasses. He pours out a bumper for Danton; 
he drains down half a tumbler full himself; begins to grow con- 
fidential. 

“Tt’s not often I take to a fellow at first sight, and, as a rule, I 
can’t abide foreigners at all; but,” looking at Danton as he speaks 
with glistening, solemn eyes, “ I’ve taken a fancy to you; by George 
Ihave! Bit of a physiognomist—believe in physiognomy ; first-rate 
judge of character, 1am. Now look,” lowering his voice and touch- 
ing Danton with his elbow; “you see that old curmudgeon, that old 
Shylock, my future papa, over there ?—tell me what’s written on 
every line of his face,eh? I am to be married to the daughter next 
week, you know. Italy for the winter. Not by any means sure I shall 
live through the winter. They must run their chance of that... .. 
Take me as I am, without settlements, or not at all. Have some 
more champagne ?—oh, you needn’t be afraid, it’s honest wine, and I 
shall be made to pay for it, somehow. I always feel I shall be made 
to pay for everything in this house. Danton,” in a whisper, “you 
are a right-down good fellow! Hang it all! a man can’t help being 
born a foreigner, and I don’t mind what I say to you. They are a 
regular set of sharpers here, sir, from Lord Stair downwards.” 

He puts his hand under Danton’s arm, and staggers away with 
him to the farther end of the back drawing-room, out of hearing of 
everybody ; Leah, with a sense of shame almost beyond her power of 
endurance, looking on. She is keen enough to guess what kind of con- 
fidence Jack, in his present state, will make—could divine it, even were 
his glances in the direction of her father and herself less significant ; 
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and every expression, every smile that steals across Danton’s face 
costs her vanity a smart. She does not love Colonel Pascal enough 
to blush for him. She certainly does not love Jack Chamberlayne 
enough to blush for him. Her shame is for herself. She desires to 
stand on a pedestal in Danton’s sight ; gives him credit—strange to 
say, when one considers her shallowness of insight—for being a man 
of “ ideals,” a visionary who would entertain all sorts of absurd little 
chivalric notions about women, and the exalted position women should 
hold. And she has sunk to this already! Before Danton has known 
her two days, he must pity, to the full as much as he despises her. 

“Leah, my love,” says her father, with grating suavity, in her ear, 
“don’t you think some music—not dance music, this time—would be 
agreeable before our little party breaks up?” Under Colonel Pascal’s 
direction, Désiré is rapidly clearing away the wine and glasses, with 
strictest whispered injunctions to bring no more. “ Monsieur—eh— 
ah—Danton plays, I rather think. Suppose we request him to 
favour us ?” 

“ Monsieur—eh—ah—Danton is so charmingly engaged already, 
papa,” answers Leah. “It would be a pity, surely, to break in on 
such an intellectual treat as Monsieur Danton must be enjoying !” 

However, she quits her partner’s arm—she has forgotten to relin- 
quish it ever since the conclusion of the waltz—and, with her face 
held high in the air, walks slowly across the room (“ Where could old 
Pascal’s daughter have learnt to cross a room with such a grace ?” 
thinks Lord Stair) to Danton and her lover. 

Jack having cleared his conscience of much perilous stuff on the 
score of well-fleeced bridegrooms generally, himself, his loans, his 
gifts, and the rapacity of the Pascal family in particular—‘ For Leah 
is her father, down to the ground, sir! A handsome girl, when she is 
in a good temper, and a figure—by Jove, I am sweet on the girl, I 
know! I would go through fire and water to marry her; but come to 
money, and the blood shows ”—Jack, I say, having relieved his con- 
science on these, and several other vital subjects, is fast iapsing towards 
the melancholy or contemplative stage of intoxication. With his 
droll little dutch-doll face on one side, his eyes glassy and solemn, his 
smart muslin cap twisted awry, and his feet perched on a neighbouring 
chair to the level of his knees, he certainly looks about the most 
grotesque antidote to love that woman’s soul could conceive of, as his 
mistress approaches. 

“Don’t you think you have been amusing enough for one night, 
Mr. Chamberlayne?” says Leah, cruelly. “I have sent the children 
upstairs. I have told the children to make themselves Human again. 
Don’t you think it is nearly time for you to appear clothed and in 
your right mind also ?” 

And: she sinks down, her yellow draperies fluttering around her 
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like the wings of a butterfly, upon a low ottoman at Jack Chamber- 
layne’s side. 

“Tf you knew how painfully foolish we have all been this evening, 
Monsieur Danton,” glancing at Danton across her lover; “ foolish, 
alas! without either wit or merriment, you would congratulate your- 
self, I am sure, upon your good sense in having stayed away.” 

“I know I wish I had stayed away,” cries Jack, candid if not 
gallant. “ Black suit and choker—hate black suits and chokers! Worse 
dinner than you get at home : wine served in thimblefuls; and turned 
into the street at midnight!” Coherence and vowels are slipping out 
of Jack’s speech fast; his words trip each other up ominously. 
“ What’s a man to do who's turned into the street—midnight—black 
suit and choker ?” 

The problem is evidently one of interest to him. As he works it 
out mentally, his eyes fixed owlishly on nothingness, his ‘knuckles 
playing feeble fantasies on his chin, Leah manages to exchange one 
sentence with Danton. 

“Don’t . .. . please, think worse of me than you can help,” she 
whispers—oh, with what a quiver of the lip! 

“If I am wise, I shall endeavour not to think of you at all,” is 
Danton’s answer. 

Nothing more. Yet both feel that they have spoken their first 
words of love. 


Up fusses Colonel Pascal, pointing out his toes in their patent 
shoes, with icily polite bow to Danton—not unreasonably anxious, 
perhaps, as to the chances of his future son-in-law falling down 
insensible at his fiancée’s feet. 

“ You have asked Monsieur Danton to favour us, Leah?” Colonel 
Pascal never loses a chance of calling Danton “Monsieur.” “A 
little music before we break up—ah! We are all familiar with Mon- 


? 


sieur Danton’s charming talent’ 

“Play for us, will you?” interrupts Leah, raising her eyes, a 
sudden light in their yellow depths, to Danton’s. “We have been 
having noise enough, and to spare, this evening. A few notes of 
music will do us good.” 

Danton looks Colonel Pascal ccolly and silently in the face. He 
obeys Leah on the instant. She follows him to the instrument. 

“ Am I to play for you, or for your father—I mean for the audience 
generally, Miss Pascal ?” 

“Oh, for the audience first!’ answers Leah, with a blush. She has 
not three notes of music in her composition, but this only makes his 
question more flatteringly sweet to vanity. “ You know the sort of 
showy things such an audience can appreciate, and then you will 
play something for me—me alone !” 

Danton is a real musician. His father, a Florentine of noble birth, 
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trod the boards from predilection—it was his famous Raoul in the 
Huguenots that won the heart of the shy young English girl, 
Danton’s mother—and the son has inherited not a little of his genius. 
Waltzes, galops, mazurkas, “ the sort of showy things such an audience 
can appreciate ’—his fine taste and touch render even these artistic. 
Lord Stair saunters across the room and stands beside the piano; 
well-bred, attentive, contemptuous. Colonel Pascal, through his 
double eye-glass, watches the performance somewhat as one would 
watch a street boy with a hurdy-gurdy and white mice. The old 
ladies from the front drawing-room call out, “ Very pretty indeed ; 
thank you so much,” at intervals. Jack Chamberlayne 

Jack Chamberlayne falls asleep, and is not improved by the con- 
dition; few human beings, out of pictures, are. His mouth opens, 
his jaw droops, his head falls; he gives all sorts of impossible jerks 
and snorts every time that he recovers himself. Leah feels—the force 
of contrast, perhaps—that he was never so repulsive, so absolutely 
hideous to her as at this moment! At last he fairly rolls from the 
sofa. Colonel Pascal, hastily advancing to the rescue, suggests that 
his dear young friend had better change his dress; “ tight-lacing 
does not agree with you, Chamberlayne—a little feminine faintness, 
eh?” but contrives to get speedily away with him out of the room. 
Lord Stair, upon this, glances at his watch and suppresses a yawn or 
two; then, with his accustomed “ happy knack of irrelevance,” that 
great fundamental art of all men and women of the world, makes a 
sudden retreat to the front drawing-room and the society of the old 
ladies ; and Leah and Danton are alone. 

“ And now you are going to play for me without an audience?” 
she asks, leaning so that her voice shall be heard by no ear save his. 

(‘I wonder whether Miss Pascal knows the unfortunate, I may 
say the culpable, history attached to the young man, Danton?” 
whispers old Mrs. Pettingall, mysteriously, to Mrs. Tom-son. 

“If things go on like this, it will be some one’s dooty to acquaint 
her of it,” says Mrs. Tom-son, with after-dinner severity.) 

“ Yes, I will play for you, if you are sure you have not had music 
enough already.” 

“Enough? I am never tired. I could listen to real music for 
hours and hours.” Leah’s yawns at a concert are piteous to witness. 
In the finest parts of an opera she will examine the pattern of the 
prima donna’s sleeve, or the quality of her lace trimmings, or a head- 
dress in the stalls, neither listening nor pretending to listen to a 
solitary note of the performance. “If you only knew the treat music 
is to me!” 

So Danton plays for her a sonata of Mozart's, and plays it gloriously. 
As he proceeds, the snowy breast heaves, the golden-brown eyes 
suffuse ; she is moved quite beyond the capacity of thanking him by 
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the time he finishes. That is the way, reader, when a woman chances 
to possess a pair of luminous eyes, a handsome mouth or brow. A 
strain of music, a picture, a poem, altogether beyond her comprehen- 
sion—with a lover, actual or in posse, standing by—can kindle her 
into the expression of so much more emotion than she feels! Poor 
plain Miss Smith, sitting unnoticed in a corner, her hands stiffly 
folded in their benzined gloves, her insignificant grey eyes fixed and 
tearless—Miss Smith in her soul, I have no doubt, understands and 
feels the great master’s thoughts a thousand times better than lovely 
Leah Pascal. . 

But the suffused soft eyes, the heaving white breast, effect their 
work of subjugation only too quickly. Danton is tolerably on his 
guard, as a man, against every crafty weapon that a coquette can 
wield. As an artist, he is weak . ... as an artist! Leah sees this 
at a glance, and treasures up the newly-acquired experience for future 
use. 

“T dare not ask for another piece now, Monsieur Danton, or for a 
song, as I should like. They are making such a noise, it would be an 
insult to Art to ask for more; but some other day, to-morrow, if you 
could find time, and when the house is quiet. You will not refuse ? 
Music is the best of all medicines, I think, when one’s spirit is sick.” 

“ Medicine ? I should say few spirits have less need of healing than 
Miss Pascal’s at the present time,” says Danton, as he rises from the 
instrument. 

“Yes, that is just the way people judge each other,” is Leah’s 
answer. “If we could all know the truth !” 

These are the last words they exchange to-night. Jack Chamber- 
layne has now returned, clothed, if not in his right mind, to the 
drawing-room, with Naomi and little Deb, again in the stiff white 
muslins and silk sashes. The two poor gentlemen, who have really 
enjoyed their entertainment, six glasses of champagne, better than 
they anticipated, are exchanging valedictory compliments with their 
host. Ten minutes later, the whole party has broken up; and Jack 
and Leah—who shall say how these things happen ?—find themselves 
alone in a small vestibule, or cloak room, halfway down the staircase ; 
Leah bright with smiles, Jack sulkily drawing on his great coat, and 
with a cheroot, unlit, between his teeth. 

The storm connubial (I use the term prophetically) lowers on 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s brow, and Leah’s guilty conscience is at no loss 
to account for his displeasure. She is really sorry for him, poor 
fellow !—is jealousy in a lover a crime that a woman ever finds 
it impossible to forgive ?—helps him on with his coat affection- 
ately—alas! his weak hands need assistance—gives him his cane, his 
gloves. 

“And are you really, really sure it is wise to walk, Jack, dear? 
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Now mind you button your coat well up over your chest. I must 
see about getting you one of those nice Canadian clouds—the 
evenings are growing so chill, I should not wonder a bit if we havea 
frost to-night.” 

“A deuced deal you care about my chest, don’t you?” is Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s gracious reply. “Oh, none of that, thank you,” 
Leah is actually offering to pin his cravat round his throat ; “ and if 
you dislike the smell of smoke, you had better return to the drawing- 
room. I am going to light up.” 

“ Jack! me mind the smell of smoke,” cries Leah, devoted, if not: 
grammatical ; “ when you know that I mean to let you smoke every- 
where, and always! Why, what is the matter?” putting her face 
within about two inches of his. “You don’t mean to say that you 
are cross with me again, do you ?” 

The tone in which she asks this is perfect; caressing, repentant, 
conciliatory, ignorant of offence, everything a man in love could 
desire the tone of his adored one to be. Yet it happens that the 
heart of this particular lover is not reached. Men possessing the 
bluntest order of intellect have keen intuitions sometimes, the keener, 
perhaps, from their very lack of reasoning power. Jack Chamber- 
layne, with all his dullness, knows that Leah is acting, just as well as 
Leah knows it herself. 

“T think, when I am present,” he breaks out abruptly, and, to 
Leah’s astonishment, soberly, scarcely a trace of champagne left in 
voice or manner, “when I am present, you might have the good 
taste to behave yourself decently.” 

“ Jack !” 

“T have never looked upon you as better than other people, and I 
know, cursed well, what awaits me by-and-by. All I ask is, don’t 
disgrace me when I am present. You will do as you like, of course, 
when I am away ; but don’t make a fool of yourself, and of me, too, 
under my very nose, as you did to-night.” 

Surprise, indignation, pity—the semblance of a tear! Leah goes 
through the little stock repertory of injured innocence ; but without 
marked success. 

“Not know!—you know what I mean just as well as I do!” he 
persists. “Your conduct with that man is shameful. When you 
are married, I have no doubt you will be—like other married 
women,” growls Jack, between his teeth; “but as an engaged girl, 
just for three or four days longer you might try to exist without a 
flirtation, above all, with such a man as Lord Stair.” 

“Lord Stair! Oh, Jack, dear, you delicious creature !—you mean 
Lord Stair ?” . 

“Whom the devil should I mean, else!” is the delicious creature’s 
reply. “If there was another man in the house, besides toothless 
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old dotards of ninety, I have not the smallest doubt you would angle 
for him as well.” 

He simply ignores Danton’s existence. A penniless foreign fellow, 
who can jingle the piano, give dancing lessons, perhaps, or write 
books—why Leah would as soon think of Désiré as of Danton. If 
Jack had been married a dozen years, he could hardly be more 
exquisitely unsuspicious of the truth. 

“Lord Stair! I flirtwith him! You jealousof him! This is too 
much. Why, look at his age, his ugliness !” 

“His age, his ugliness, did not keep Lady Arabella Reid from 
bolting with him, did they ?” 

“ Please don’t make me answerable for Lady Arabella Anybody’s 
sins, J have no intention of bolting with Lord Stair, if you mean 
that.” 

“No, I know you have not; you are a vast deal too good a judge 
to do anything of the sort. Itis not always the worst women who 
bolt.” 

“Then, would you mind saying what you do mean, Jack? I hate 
quarrelling, as you know, dear; let us have the whole grievance out, 
and make it up.” 

“JT mean—that you let Lord Stair say things to you he ought not 
to say, if you will have it.” 

“ And how in the world can you tell what Lord Stair says to me?” 

“Because I know, everybody knows, the things he says to all 
women, Do you think I have not watched him—yes, and you, too, 
when you are together? And he is with you too much; he is with 
you morning, noon, and night, and, by ——, I won’t have it any 
longer! That’s what I mean.” 

Leah brings her face exactly to the level of her lover's; she looks, 
with unflinching steadiness, into his eyes. “Jack, my friend, are you 
fool enough to think that I—J am flirting, as you call it, with 
Lord Stair ?” 

“A deuced good imitation of flirting,” answers Jack, surly, yet half 
appeased. The truth of what she says (veiling that other truth he 
dreams not of) has made itself felt. ‘ You don’t care for him, I dare 
say. Doubtful,” poor Jack! “if you could care seriously for any man ; 
but you are flattered by his attentions, and you show him that you 
are. Lord Stair would not waste his time in running after any 
Woman unless she encouraged him.” 

“And if I do—if I do make myself civil and pleasant to a man 
old enough to be the grandfather of us both, what is my object? I 
am ambitious, I know. When have I tried to hide any of my faults 
from you? I mean to make my way in the London world; your way, 
too, Jack, and Lord Stair is just the one person who can help me” 

“Lord Stair and Bell Baltimore,” interrupts Jack. “Well, you 
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will be well launched, in all conscience! The most disreputable man, 
the most disreputable woman in London for your sponsors.” 

Leah reddens, but keeps her temper admirably. Nothing like an 
overburdened conscience for enabling one to hold one’s angry passions 
in check. 

‘‘ Bell may be disreputable—I am afraid she is, rather—but, for all 
that, you were more than half in love with her, sir. If there had 
been no Mr. Baltimore in the world, I am quite sure you would have 
proposed to Bell, not me.” 

“Tf there had been no Mr. Baltimore,” says Jack ‘coolly, “I am 
quite sure Bell would have proposed to me for herself, instead 
of ”—— 

“ Don’t hesitate, pray—instead of for her friend. It was our side, 
really, who made the offer, was it not, Jack? You did not follow us 
wherever we went; you were not jealous of every other man who 
looked at us; you tolerated our attentions simply! And then, one fine 
day, Bell hinted to you that my peace of mind was wrecked through 
your fascinations, and you consented, out of pity, to marry me. That 
was it, was it not ?” 

She holds her lovely face, soft with smiles, up to his, and Jack 
Chamberlayne takes her in his arms and kisses her, the quarrel ending 
precisely as so many of their quarrels have ended before. . . . 

And still the reconciliation is but skin-deep, kiss-deep. Before the’ 
house door has closed upon him, Jack Chamberlayne knows that he 
has been befooled. The very second Leah finds herself alone, her 
heart gives a great leap of joy. 

That kiss—well, *twas nauseous, but it bought peace. And to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and every rosy-hued morrow, until liberty be 
taken from her for ever, she and Danton will meet. 


Cuapter IX, 
SI TU SAVAIS, 


Anp to-morrow, when it comes, is to-day, rosy-hued no longer. Work- 
girls with unfinished fineries—no ordering a trousseau from Roger or 
Vignon for a daughter of Colonel Pascal’s: Leah has had to buy 
every item of her dress in the cheapest possible market, has had to hunt 
up the smallest milliners from the most unfashionable quarters—work- 
girls with unfinished fireries; the great washing-bill question fought 
out in detail between Naomi and her father; the half-cold twelve- 
o'clock breakfast, dawdled over at Lord Stair’s side; the afternoon 
drive and love-making in the Bois; the theatre in the evening, Jack 
Chamberlayne and Lord Stair both in attendance. . . . and not a glimpse 
of Danton. The next day, the same routine again, and the nest. 
Then comes Sunday, October the 15th; three more days she starts 
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for the Italian Lakes, in the society of Mr. Chamberlayne ; and still 
she sees him not ! 

Fate, however, perversely propitious, ordains that Sunday, the 15th, 
shall amply make up for the wasted week-days— through Deb's 
agency. Ailing at all times, poor Deb is subject periodically to 
attacks of the most intense headache—attacks that doctors and 
doctors’ stuff are powerless to avert, and during the continuance of 
which her only solace is to lie in Leah’s arms, and moan or shriek, 
according to the violence of her suffering. Colonel Pascal makes it a 
rule to walk straight out of the house the moment any member of his 
family is taken ill, his sensibilities being altogether of two fine a 
texture for rough every-day use. Naomi is just a little worse than 
useless. If the contemplation of a face, perfect and cold as a tinted 
statue, could alleviate pain, Naomi would possibly not refuse her ser- 
vices, for half an hour or so, in the sick room. It happens, however, 
that the mere sight of this “thing of beauty” drives the poor small 
patient to distraction. Deb wants the pressure of a cool hand on her 
forehead, wants her temples bathed, wants loving patient arms to 
uphold her ; in a word, wants Leah, and has her exclusively. If Leah 
were ready equipped in plumes and train for a first court presentation, 
an attendant admiring viscount on either side, I verily believe one of 
Deb’s headaches would have power to restrain her from going. 

Unhappily, our virtues—her love for Deb may be reckoned as 
Leah’s one virtue—snare us to the full as effectually as our sins. On 
the night succeeding Colonel Pascal’s dinner-party, Danton, with a 
self-control not very frequently shown by men in such cases, re- 
solved deliberately to strangle his liking for Colonel Pascal’s daughter, 
While yet it remained a liking. It was love for a woman of her type 
that wrecked his life at one-and-twenty. Surely he has wisdom 
enough to steer clear of such a peril now. He will see the girl, put 
himself within the reach of her coquetry no more, keep away from 
the house, if need be, every day until her wedding, then—drink 
healths, throw old shoes with the rest (suffer a pang, perhaps, when 
he gets a last glance from those eyes of hers at Jack Chamberlayne’s 
side), and forget her, or, at least, think of her only as a moneyless man 
may do of a picture, racehorse, or any other object of luxury too dear 
for his possessing. So Danton resolved, and, carrying out his reso- 
lution, has not once encountered Leah during the past two days. 
To-day, Sunday, he means to go down to some artist friends at Fon- 
tainebleau, and take an eight-and-forty hours’ holiday, thus further 
putting the possibility of temptation out of his path. 

.. . » Well, mid-day breakfast is over. Danton’s train starts at two ; 
there is barely time for him to run up to his room, write a letter, 
and be off—out of harm’s way and into the good October weather, 
the crisp, fresh forests, and the anti-sentimental society of his artist 
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friends, till Tuesday. He sings, for the man is really heart-whole yet, 
the old refrain, “ Oh, ma maitresse!” He is just hurrying by a door 
he dreads, and yet which he can never pass without a certain hope of 
seeing it unclose, when Debbie’s voice, weak and querulous, arrests 
him. Debbie's voice, and then another, sweet and low as any that 
ever wept beside the waters of Babylon—the voice of Leah. 

Deb's attack has now passed from paroxysms of sharp pain to the 
stage at which she demands amusement: constant stories, told in 
the softest of undertones, short, vivid, dramatic, new; that is the 
grand essential for poor Deb—new. And Leah is curiously un- 
imaginative. Bright in conversation, quick at appreciating and 
reproducing the thoughts of others, she is absolutely devoid by 
nature of the faculty of invention. But what will not lovedo? In 
the intervals between Deb’s illnesses—this is truth, Reader ; it does 
me good to write it—Leah searches every newspaper she comes across 
for scraps of such literature as the child affects, and gets them pa- 
tiently by heart for future use. You shall judge what kind of 
literature this is. 

“Tell me something new,” says Deb wearily, Danton listening the 
while. ‘Something of my sort—theatres or wild beasts killing any 
one, or like that.” 

“ Well, Debbie, you know about the tiger ” 

“Who ate the boy in the City Road? I’ve heard it scores of 
times. You never know anything new, now,” says poor Debbie 
impatiently. ‘ Before you were engaged, you used to tell lots of nice 
things, but now ”°—— 

“ Debbie, you have not heard about the famous clown who is acting 
in London. When I am married, you shall come and stay with me, 
and we will go together—only you and me—to see him.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen the clown so often,” says Deb, fretfully still, but 
with awakening interest in her tired voice. 

“Not this one. Why, Debbie, hear what he does.” And now 
Leah falls back upon her lesson, learnt from the advertisement in 
the “Times.” “‘ Amidst the breathless excitement of all present, this 
clown of clowns takes the incredible leap of thirty-five feet —double 
the length of Madame’s drawing-room, Deb—‘across the arena. 
This single feat worth double the entrance money. His legs alone a 
study.’ ” 

Being, as I‘have said, unimaginative, Leah stops dead short the 
moment her lesson is repeated. But Deb can happily supply any 
deficiencies to her own satisfaction. Deb is overflowing with, ima- 
gination, and with those big eyes of hers sees into the unseen in a 
manner the grown-up men and women who surround her wot not of. 

“* His legs alone a study,” she repeats, after lying quiet for a 
minute or two. “Mustn’t that be grand, Leah? Double the length 
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of Madame’s drawing-room. . . . Ah, I see it all! One, two—he is 
off!” Stretching up her little thin arms in the air. “He flies—no, 
he falls—no, it’s nothing. Oh, Leah, how frightened I was! Just 
feel; I have turned all wet and cold with fright.” 

“ Well, don’t think about the clown any more,” says Leah, laying 
her hand soothingly on the child’s forehead. “ We'will talk about the 
clown when you are stronger. Do you know that your bridesmaid’s 
dress came home last night, Debbie? Cerise and white, and a long, 
long tulle veil to your feet.” 

No answer at once; then, “I wish some one would die between 
this and the wedding,” says Deb. “Any one, I don’t care who, as 
long as it was not you.” 

“Or you,” says Leah quickly, and, stooping over, kisses her. 

The door stands a-jar; and Danton, by this time, has moved into 
such a position that he can not only hear her voice, but watch her 
face. 

“ As well die as live alone with papa and Naomi. Oh, Leah, Leah, 
why did you ever say ‘ Yes’ to Jack Chamberlayne ?” 

Silence. Deb’s eyes fixed intently on her sister; Leah’s sinking to 
the floor. At last, “Why did I ever say ‘ Yes’ to Jack Chamber- 
layne?” she begins, a little tremulously. “As much for your sake, 
Debbie, as for my own. Papa... . is our father, so, of course, we 
will say that he is very nice.” 

“Oh, very nice indeed,” interpolates Deb, her pinched face weirdly 
sarcastic. 

“ But—he is not fond of his daughters. How could he be? How 
could a man who was not fond of mamma be fond of us? Well, he 
dislikes Naomi the least, perhaps; and Naomi is certain, whatever 
happens in life, to fall on her feet. But you, Debbie,” snatching the 
child with a sort of passion to her heart, “my marriage will be every- 
thing to you. You want country air and green fields, you poor mite!— 
I declare you don’t weigh as much as you did when I went away— 
and new milk anda pony. I know, every doctor has told me, what 
you want. And you shall have it all! Yes, Deb, and a fine little 
riding-habit made by the tailor. My dear, when I am married, you 
shall never be cooped up in a boarding-house any more.” 

The words pony, new milk, green fields, act on poor Deb like some 
magic stimulant. She starts up, looking more like a dead child than 
a living one, declares her headache gone, and, for the first time for 
hours, creeps down out of Leah’s stiffened arms. And now M. Danton 
judges the moment come to give notice of his presence, by a subdued 
professional knock at the half-closed door. 

During the past five minutes, every feeling of his heart, as regards 
Leah Pascal, has taken new colour and force. He has hitherto 
admired her "physically ; tolerated her—as men do tolerate pretty 
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women—mentally ; shrunk from her, morally. And behold! at once 
she has become harmonious in his sight; her faults, and they are 
many, are condoned. ‘The sordid commonplace life seems set in 
tune. Leah can love! He walks into the room, in obedience to 
Deb’s shrill “ Entrez !” and sees her pallid and untidy, the remains of 
her scarce-tasted breakfast on a table beside her, the floor plentifully 
strewn with silks, ribbons, and such like millinery litter of every hue 
and kind. 

“ Monsieur Danton!” Instinctively Leah’s hand goes to her hair. 
Alas! Nursing is directly antagonistic to modish coiffures; the 
coronet of golden plaits is pinned at least half an inch awry. 
“ Debbie, how could you? I felt sure it was Désiré.” 

She rises, flushing rosy red, and in this flush, and her untidiness, 
and with her eyes worn and tired, looks lovelier than she has ever 
done before in Danton’s sight. 

“My visit is to Deb—a professional visit,” he remarks gravely. 
“ What have you been doing with yourself, Deb, to have one of your 
headaches again so soon? Too much champagne on Thursday 
evening, too much gas and excitement every evening of the week, I 
suspect.” 

Danton addresses the child, but he is holding Leah’s hand, is 
looking into Leah’s face with a grave interest, that makes her pulses 
leap. 

“JT was taken bad at nine, and it is now past one!” cries Deb, 
with importance. ‘“ And I have been in ¢ortwre all the time, and I 
wanted to send for you, sir, only Leah would not ”»—— 

“ Debbie, my dear !” 

“You would not, Leah—you would not. You said Monsieur Danton 
did his best to keep out of our way, and, even to please me, you were 
not going to run after him! That is what Leah said, Monsieur 
Danton ; and now you have come all of your own accord ; and you will 
stay a long, long time, won’t you ?” 

She makes Danton seat himself in an easy chair, then climbs 
upon his knee, and rests her hot head on his breast. He feels the 
weak, thready little pulse, asks one or two professional questions, 
inspects her tongue. 

“If Deb were to run wild in the country for a year, we should 
have no more of these headaches, Miss Pascal. The physicians 
Debbie wants are fresh air and exercise.” 

“I know that,” answers Leah. “When I live in England, I 
mean” 

“ France would suit the child_ better,” interrupts Danton, quickly. 
“Climate, soil—everything here would suit her better than England. 
I know half a dozen honest country people within reach of Paris, 
who would be glad to take her in charge.” 
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* Oh, but when Leah is married I must be near London!” says Deb. 
“You are going there, too, you know, Monsieur Danton. You say 
you will be surgeon some day at one of the London hospitals, so I 
shall be near you both. And Leah has promised to buy me a pony 
and a little riding-habit, made by the tailor, out of Jack’s money.” 

Leah flames scarlet. 

“Tam outbid, Deb,” says Danton, stroking the child’s cheek kindly. 
“My poor country people might give you new milk and apples, and 
an occasional ride, perhaps, on a carthorse. A riding-habit made by 
the tailor is quite beyond my mark. Riding-habits made by tailors 
mean money, little Deb.” 

“JT wish there were no such thing as money in the world!” cries 
Leah, her fair face kindling with a light so nearly resembling truth 
that Danton is fain to believe her words for the moment. 

“And I wish there was money without the people the money 
belongs to,” remarks Deb. “If just we three could be rich, without 
anybody else, we three, in a house, alone, and ” 

“ Monsieur Chamberlayne waits below,’ announces Désiré, peering 
with his mocking gamin face round the door. ‘“ Monsieur Chamber- 
layne will attend these ladies for their drive in the Bois.” 

Danton rises discreetly. ‘‘I am really not wanted, Miss Pascal,” 
he remarks, with sudden assumption of the manner Esculapian. “If 
there is any return of the headache, you will let me know. I am 
not very far distant.” 

“ Wait, at least, until we have had our talk out, M. Danton,” she 
says to him, lowering her voice. “It is so seldom I can get any one 
to give me a real opinion about poor Deb. Et vous, Désiré, dire 
Monsieur Chamberlayne ”—Leah’s French verbs are something fearful 
and wonderful: it is a theory of Colonel Pascal’s that handsome girls 
are better without education—* Dire que mon petit scour est malade. 
Je waller pas sortir aujourd'hui.” 

“Mon petit scour est malade.” Désiré repeats Leah’s murdered 
genders aloud with infinite gusto, as he whirls, imp-fashion, 
down one flight of stairs after another, and has the keen happiness 
of sending off M. Chamberlayne, boiling over with anger, from the 
house. He further enjoys himself by making all the mischief 
possible with Lord Stair. Milor, just starting for his ‘afternoon 
lounge in' the Rue de Rivoli, chances to be in the entrance hall 
when Leah’s message is delivered to her lover. He lingers after 
Jack has driven away, questions Désiré minutely as to the seriousness 
of the child’s illness, the nature of her medical attendance, and ends 
by learning considerably more than he expected. Désiré’s imagi- 
native faculties are lively; his tongue is pointed. True child of the 
Paris streets, he can hardly speak without being epigrammatic, is 
never epigrammatic without being malicious. Lord Stair, not 
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ordinarily a lavish man with his money, glides a twenty-sous piece 
into Désiré’s dingy palm before starting for his walk. 

And Leah and Danton? Reader, they spend the afternoon to- 
gether, and they do not employ their time in the exclusive discussion 
of Deb’s headaches. Before Désiré has well reached the bottom of 
the stairs, Leah remembers—“ Ah, she fears M. Danton has forgotten ! 
—that promise of his to play for her, without an audience. And 
when Debbie has been ill, music soothes the child better than any 
physic, and . . . . and what a pity it is there is no piano nearer than 
the drawing-room. If one could only have a song or two, without 
the society of the old ladies and Major Macnamurdo !”—— 

“You can have as many songs as you like by coming to my room, 
scarcely six yards distant,” says Danton; “and Deb shall have 
grapes. You are well enough to eat grapes, Debbie? I thought so. 
The thing is settled.” 

Deb runs on, without waiting for a second invitation; but Leah— 
let me do her the justice of saying this—Leah hesitates. She is not 
scrupulous, overmuch, as to remote moral contingencies; quails not 
before the risk of endangering her own peace of mind, of jeopardising 
Danton’s happiness. That she feels for him as she never felt for man 
before, she knows full well: the surrender of liberty, the journey to 
the Italian Lakes, only three days distant! But her excitement-loving 
nature, avid of pleasure or of pain, makes her court rather than shrink 
before danger like this. What she fears, mortally, is—not her own 
weakness, but the discovery by others of her weakness. Let the 
distraction of the’moment be attainable by thoroughly safe, though 
tortuous means, and there are few people apter at improving oppor- 
tunity than Leah Pascal. At the mere suspicion of outraged con- 
ventionality, she is a coward. “A handsome girl is a saleable com- 
modity, worth so much in the marriage market. An unmarried girl, 
by committing one open breach of social decorum, lessens, or runs 
grievous chance of lessening, her own money value. And money is 
lord over all; and in forfeiting money, you forfeit everything.” This 
is the creed in which Leah’s soul has been reared—or starved. The 
keen satisfaction of accomplishing Danton’s conquest, nay, the de- 
light, "more exquisite still, of surrendering herself to this new wild 
foretaste of love’s intoxication, pale before the master-principle, the 
great acquired instinct of her life—circumspection. 

“Don’t go on so quickly, Debbie; wait for me.” She says this in 
answer to some question she reads on Danton’s face. “Perhaps it 
would be wiser, Monsieur Danton, to go down to the drawing-room ?” 

“Why? My piano is in better tune than Madame Bonchrétien’s.” 

“ And you have no old ladies in your room—fearful temptation ! 
and you have grapes for Deb.” 

“ And some Gloire de Dijon roses for you. Come.” 
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Danton takes her hand, draws it within his arm, and leads her 
away captive: just at this one moment, I believe, “had the fate been 
with them that has not been,” might lead her to the other end of the 
world—to a happier, lowlier lot than any she shall know! “I am 
overbearing to the people I like,” he remarks: “sick people, most of 
them, or wise men and women, the age of Deb; but I don’t know 
what right I have to command you.” 

“ It gives me pleasure to be commanded,” says Leah. Involuntarily 
she thinks of the weak purposeless life with which her own is to be 
bound up, for all this side of eternity. ‘Nothing is so delightful as to 
have responsibility forcibly taken off one’s hands, as you are taking it 
now.” 

“You had better let me take and keep it always,” says Danton, 
half jestingly, half in earnest. 

For an instant Leah’s face is bright with smiles. Then, recollecting 
herself: “You would soon repent of the bargain, I suspect,” she 
answers, @ little gravely. “ Whoever undertook to be my conscience- 
keeper would find the office no sinecure.” 

“T spoke of taking responsibility off your hands, Miss Pascal. Let 
me guide your actions, and Iam quite ready to become your con- 
science-keeper afterwards.” 

“JT think you two walk very slow,” cries out little Deb. “If you 
don’t make haste, Leah, I shall eat all Monsieur Danton’s grapes 
before you come.” 

Danton’s apartment is the pleasantest one in the house: on the 
strength of two small inner cabinets, which serve for sleeping and 
dressing-rooms, Madame Bonchrétien calls it a suite. “One of my 
permanent inmates, the Count Danton” (Madame confers titles on 
her lodgers at discretion) “occupies a suite of rooms on the third 
floor.” The windows look south, towards the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and have carefully-tended boxes of mignonette and geraniums outside. 
Book-shelves, well filled, engravings, most of them of theatrical 
celebrities, are on the walls; a piano stands open in one corner; 
before the fire is wheeled a luxurious, sleep-inviting sofa, among the 
cushions of which little Deb has already nestled herself. A lingering 
odour of tobacco pervades the apartment. Pipe-sticks of all sizes and 
nations, a faded white-satin slipper, now used as a tobacco-pouch, are 
above the mantleshelf. On the centre table, in addition to a glorious 
bunch of roses, stand a basket filled with autumn fruits and a bottle 
or two of wine. Danton lives—not like a Sybarite, but like a man 
who has discovered that life's best happiness is work, and that a grand 
help towards the achievement of work are creature comforts. 

And creature comforts come to him so easily, with “cette pauvre 
chére Smeet,” living under the same roof! He returns home, fagged 
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summer; in winter, a blazing fire, closed shutters, and books and 
papers, left as he left them, on his table. If Miss Smith lack other 
more brilliant qualities, let this extraordinary virtue be recorded of 
her: she can set a room in order, yet leave books and papers intact! 
Fruit and flowers are sent to him throughout the year. M. Danton 
does not practise in Paris. At more than thirty years of age, he is a 
student still. But he gives his services gratuitously to his friends, 
penniless artists, half-starved chorus singers, and the like; and his 
friends repay him with such small offerings as their means command— 
and boundless gratitude! On a hundred and fifty pounds a year—this 
is the amount of his income, I should say, of his annual expenditure ; 
“income,” he has none—Danton considers himself, not without 
reason, a rich man. 

“T did not know that any room of Bonchrétien’s could look like 
this,” cries Leah. “ Why, Monsieur Danton, you must be a mil- 
lionaire. What fruit! what flowers !” 

“The roses are fine, are they not? They are a present from a poor 
little woman who . . . . well, never mind; perhaps you would have 
nothing to do with my roses if I told you too much. Now, choose ; 
take any, or all, if you will.” 

“That is a poor compliment to the sender,” says Leah, bending her 
face down over the flowers. “If your friend knew how you treat her 
presents, sir ?” 

“My friend cares for my pleasure only, Miss Pascal, and nothing 
can give me so much pleasure, just now, as to see you pleased.” 

Leah, upon this, selects two or three of the finest roses in the 
bunch, and fastens them in her dress. She has accepted a great 
variety of flowers, from a great variety of donors, in her time, and 
you may be sure knows how to infuse the most delicately subtle 
flattery into her manner of doing so. Yet, to watch her little 
conscious blush and flutter, a simple observer would declare she had 
never listened to a word of love, never encouraged a lover's hopes, 
before this moment. But Danton is not quite blind yet: his time is 
coming on lightning quick; every five minutes they pass together his 
senses become more hopelessly enslaved by the ineffable charm of 
Leah’s face and voice. But he is not absolutely blinded; he can 
detect the actress in her still; can smile to himself over the very 
lures and artifices which will inevitably work his own undoing. 

“T never feel quite sure about you, Monsieur Danton,” she 
-remarks, after a quick glance at his face. ‘“‘ You are exceedingly kind 
and flattering to me with your lips, and all the time I don’t like the 
expression of your eyes. I wish I could be sure of you!” 

“J wish I could be sure of myself, Miss Pascal,” is Danton’s 
answer ; this time in a tone which the most hardened coquette in 
Europe could scarcely affect to misunderstand. 
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Ah, well, how quick the hours, the happiest hours of Leah’s life, 
go by! Debbie, worn out, curls herself into a corner of the sofa, 
when her grapes are eaten, and falls asleep; such sympathetic 
chaperons are little sisters of eleven! And then, in hazardously 
close proximity, they look over Danton’s photographs, and Leah 
admires, but cavils at, the portrait which she is supposed to resemble. 
Too handsome, too handsome, by far, to be like her! When did she 
ever pretend to possess a Grecian profile, a pair of faultless lips ? 
And yet she is vain enough to say, does Monsieur Danton agree with 
her, that her eyes have a different expression in them to that 
woman’s? The question suggests an argument on beauty, generally, 
which leads to a dissection of Leah’s features, one by one, with 
pitiless analysation by Danton of their defects. And then, after a 
time, they have music, soft music, not to disturb poor Deb; just a 
couple of French romances, the ‘Serenade’ of Schubert, and ‘Si tu 
savais,’ but that serve only too well to further the other little living 
romance on hand. 

“Si tu savais.” . . . Alas! Leah has learned it all too quickly, has 
gone through a cycle of mute teaching during the past couple of 
hours. Standing beside Danton as he sings, with that dangerous 
southern voice of his, Leah knows that she loves, and with a fool's 
insensate passion; knows that to feel the pressure of his hand, to 
exchange one kiss, one trembling word of hope, were heaven—quickly 
followed by the hell of poverty, the forfeiture of toilettes, fashion, all 
that her excellent marriage, the wisely-ordered sale of youth, nature, 
honesty, promises to bring! 

Six o’clock clangs out loudly from the Madeleine, and at the same 
instant commences Désiré’s energetic ringing of the first dinner-bell 
downstairs. With a start, Leah comes back from romance to fact, 
remembers that she and Danton have been alone three hours or more, 
and, waking up Debbie hastily, rushes away to her own room to 
prepare for dinner. The dress she chooses—Danton and she will be 
likely to remember that choice until their life’s end—is a black silk, 
thickly covered with tiny yellow mouches, or beetles ; a silk that has 
seen long service, but that becomes Leah’s rich-hued, Eastern beauty 
to perfection, as she knows. A necklace and cross of amber, the 
Gloire de Dijon roses at her waist-belt, and she looks divine; the 
first clothes-artist in Paris could not improve her by a single touch. 
Let her put on what she will, hastily or after a couple of hours’ 
rehearsal, you always feel that Leah Pascal is in the attire that suits 
her and the occasion as nothing else would. The girl may love, 
marry, conduct her earthly affairs, or choose her heavenward path, by 
the light of reason: she certainly dresses by inspiration, pure and 
unalloyed. 

“Tf you had only known Monsieur Danton before you said ‘ Yes’ to 
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some one else,” cries Deb, watching her with big fond eyes. It is 
about the hundredth time poor Deb has harped upon the same 
futile “ if.” 

“ Better late than never, Deb,” answers Leah, lightly. Her spirit 
is buoyant, her heart gay as the roses she wears; she is heedless of 
yesterday, of to-morrow, of everything in space or time, save what 
the next three or four hours may bring forth. “ We cannot help our 
ultimate fate, but we can laugh at fate as long as possible. Don't 
look so wise, Deb; and put on your new sash, child, it will do your 
headache good. Monsieur Danton and I are the very last people in 
the world to be lovers, but we may be excellent friends, he and I, 
and you, too, my pet, notwithstanding.” 

“ And Jack?” says Deb appositely. “Isn't Jack to be excellent 
friends, too ?” 

“Oh, Jack will be a great deal more than a friend, of course,” 
answers Leah. And she changes colour, and becomes grave. The 
sound of Jack Chamberlayne’s name has produced a curious effect on 
her. Walk abroad in the country on one of those hawthorn-scented 
mornings when every breath you draw seems a new lease of hope and 
life, then suddenly hear a death-bell toll across the sunny fields, and 
you will know the kind of effect I mean. 

Sunday is always a quiet evening at Madame Bonchrétien’s, and 
this evening it is exceptionally so; only eight people at the dinner- 
table. Colonel Pascal, at the first mention of his little daughter’s 
illness, absented himself, overcome by his feelings, from the house, 
and is not likely to leave the shelter of his club until midnight. 
Bonchrétien has gone, for four and twenty hours, to a sister at 
Versailles, carrying away Naomi Pascal with her. Even to Naomi, 
obnoxiously hungry, nourished at half-price though she be, Madame 
Bonchrétien is lavish of civilities under the present golden prospects 
of the Pascal family. Mrs. Amiral Tom-son dines out. Old Mr. 
Pettingall attends the evening service of his church, having made his 
dinner at lunch-time, according to his custom on the sabbath. 

“ Quite a small family party, are we not, Leah?” says Lord Stair, 
rubbing his white hands and looking more than usually amiable— 
about the lips, rather than with the eyes—as Leah and Debbie enter 
the dining-room, Danton with them: I don’t know how this accident 
happens. “Ah, Danton, how are you?” It is almost the first time 
he has addressed Danton during the two years they have sat at the 
same table, certainly the first time he has done so without the prefix 
of “ Monsieur.” “A thousand pities Madame Bonchrétien cannot limit 
our party to this number always. We should have opportunities 
of getting to know each other more intimately.” 

And he continues in the same pleasant, talkative mood throughout 
the whole of dinner. Secretes almonds, and sweet biscuits, playfully, 
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for Deb (Lord Stair playful! has the undertaker measured him for 
his coffin yet? thinks Deb with a shiver) ; talks politics, or as much 
politics as men ever talk in Paris, with old Major Macnamurdo; helps 
Mrs. Wynch to the entire breast of a fricasseed chicken, and orders 
a pint bottle of Méet for himself. Were Leah not so thoroughly 
absorbed in her own fast-multiplying emotions such unexampled 
geniality upon the part of Lord Stair might well afford her ground 
for suspicion. 

Immediately after dinner the party separates. Lord Stair, pleading 
an engagement, leaves the house; the old ladies, doubly sleepy by 
reason of its being Sunday, creep away to the drawing-room; and 
then, with Deb in her arms, Leah prepares to mount the hundred 
and one stairs that divide the rez-de-chaussée from the third floor. 
Not, however, until she has exchanged a whisper, as she passes, with 
Danton, a whisper that poor little forsaken Miss Smith notes and 
sighs over ! 

Debbie, never a ready sleeper, is trebly long in shutting her eyes 
to-night, more exacting than usual in the matter of Leah remaining 
beside her pillow and talking her into drowsiness with stories. “I 
know very well you want to go, Leah. I can see by your face you 
want to be off,” holding her fast, prisoner, with her small hot hands. 
“And this one evening I thought I should have you to myself— 
Naomi away, and no horrid lovers about, and papa at the club. Pray 


what was all that long whisper of Monsieur Danton’s ?” 


? 


“ Whisper of Monsieur Danton’s” repeats Leah, innocently. “ Let 
me see—why, that there was a talk of another war; oh, no! that was 
what Major Macnamurdo said. As far as I can remember, Monsieur 
Danton made some brilliant remark about the change in the weather, 
but I am not sure.” 

“ Leah, if I try, honour bright, to go to sleep, will you solemnly 
promise to stop by my bed afterwards ?” 

“ Well, of course, I must run down for a cup of tea, Deb; nothing 
more.” 

So Leah evades the promise, not without some pangs of self- 
reproach, and the moment Deb’s breathing announces that she can 
move with safety, glides her arm from beneath the child’s pillow, and 
makes her way, swiftly as her feet will carry her, down to the 
drawing-room. 

It is now close upon ten o'clock. Mrs. Wynch, Madame la Com- 
tesse, and Major Macnamurdo are dozing in their chairs; Miss Smith, 
greyer and gloomier than usual, sits in her place of office, behind the 
tea-cups. Beside a window in the farther corner of the room stands 
Danton. The night is like July: one of those delicious, hot, still 
nights which gladden the world occasionally in late autumn—our 
faithless mistress, Summer, mocking us with one last kiss before she 
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departs! Leah drinks her cup of tea, and forces Miss Smith into 
conversation ; she makes the circuit of the salon, and has something 
pretty to say to everybody ; and then, accidentally, she finds herself 
near a window that stands open, becomes aware, for the first time, of 
M. Danton’s presence, and stops short. If Miss Pascal had studied 
strategy under Von Moltke himself, she could not have executed this 
little masked flank-movement more neatly. 

“ Monsieur Danton, positively you have one of Madame’s windows 
open after six o'clock. ‘The establishment will go to the bad if this 
sort of laxity is allowed.” 

She joins him, and they watch the stars together (and each other's 
faces) ; presently lean forth a space, to breathe a fresher atmosphere 
than that of the salon; presently wish it were not too late to take 
a turn, just a quarter of an hour's turn, round the gardens of the 
Tuileries. You know the kind of easy gliding pace at which the 
journey along the downhill road invariably commences. 

“Too late, and why too late?” says Danton at last. “It is barely 
ten o'clock yet, Miss Pascal. If you like to put yourself under my 
charge, we can walk half the length of the Champs Elysées, and be 
back by eleven. You really want exercise after all your nursing; 
take my professional advice.” 

“Tf I could be sure nobody would know,” says Leah, glancing round 
at the three nodding old people; “if one could be positive Lord Stair 
was out of the house; and if it were not for Deb.” 

When a woman urges only one objection, there may be a chance 
for her; when she can think of three or four insuperable barriers to 
the carrying out of her own wishes, she is lost. Leah is lost, as far 
as a ten-o’clock unchaperoned walk in the Champs Elysées may be 
said to constitute perdition. 

_“T really don’t think I should mind, but for Deb,” she hesitates, 
two words from Danton having swept away all other obstacles. “If 
Deb should wake ” 

“T will answer for Miss Smith being in her room.” 

He crosses over, upon this, to Miss Smith’s side, and with a whisper 
electrifies her. Love may be Platonic or the reverse ; jealousy is 
jealousy always. Miss Smith, in an instant, realises Danton’s danger 
as clearly as she foresaw it the first evening of his return to the Rue 
Castiglione. 

“My dear Monsieur Danton, anything you ask me to do is, of course, 
acommand. But for you and Miss Pascal to venture out at this 
hour alone! It is unheard-of, incorrect, and a very great risk, under 
the circumstances, for Miss Pascal.” 

“Yes, you will go up to the child’s room, will you not, and stay 
with her till her sister’s return? Send Rose and Désiré to bed, and 


©) 


when [ ring, let Miss Pascal in yourself. May I rely on you? 
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“Tf you think such a proceeding wise, either for you or for her.” 

“My dear friend, if I could ever think any of my proceedings 
wise !” 

He telegraphs by a look to her that the latest difficulty is solved ; 
and gliding, with her noiseless step, from the room, Leah runs up- 
stairs, lightly as though she trod on air, to dress. After putting on 
her bonnet and shawl, she steals on tiptoe, with shaded candle, to 
take a farewell glance at Deb. The child is sleeping softly; not 
a reproach can conscience urge upon this score. And she will be 
back so soon; and she does so crave for air and movement, so passion- 
ately craves for one more hour—the last, it may be, in this mortal 
life—spent with Danton ! 

He awaits her at the bottom of the stairs, and after scanning her 
attire, item by item, sends her back promptly to the third étage, for a 
thicker veil and plainer bonnet. Her shawl, being black, will pass, 
and her dress. Unversed in millinery, Danton considers her dress 
black also, forgetful of the shining yellow mouches, the fatal yellow 
mouches, that, to the eye of an adept, would be visible in the darkest 
street, the thickest crowd in Paris. 

“ Now you are disguised to perfection,” he whispers, when she comes 
back to him a second time. “ You might stand before a court-martial 
of old ladies ; you might meet Mr. Pettingall himself without fear of 
recognition.” 


“If I thought there was a chance of meeting him—of meeting any 
one—I would turn back yet,” says Leah, waxing cowardly. 

But she is under the guidance ofa will stronger than her own. 
She hesitates, draws away; a minute later finds herself quietly walking 
along the Paris streets on Danton’s arm. 
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Dulwer and Dickens. 


A CONTRAST. 


Tue friendships of renowned Men of Letters have never failed to lend 
an additional charm to their lives, to their characters, and to their 
works ; and it is pleasant to remember, and it always will be, that 
two of the foremost members in our time of that lasting Republic of 
Letters which needs no President, nor even a Chief of the Executive, 
were fast and cordial friends. Between Bulwer and Dickens there 
subsisted the closest intimacy, and it was never interrupted by the 
faintest cloud of suspicion, jealousy, or misunderstanding. Moreover, 
they uniformly expressed, one for the other, an unfeigned admiration. 
On several occasions they worked hand-in-hand for a common object ; 
and we do not remember that, save in the region of politics, where, 
from the nature of things, they were never brought into collision, 
they were ever found in hostile camps. 

Such a relation between men of genius in the same domain of 
human activity it is always agreeable to recall, though we cannot 
echo the shallow commonplace that true genius is never egotisti- 
cal, never petulant, never quarrelsome, and never jealous. Alas! 
one’s library shelf is full of the records of small, pitiful, and 
scandalous grudges between men of the most original minds and 
the highest attainments. There is no safe generalising on such 
a matter. Even in the very instance we are celebrating, it cannot 
be doubted that the merit of sustained friendliness must be attri- 
buted mainly to one of the parties to it, and that though two 
Bulwers might easily have moved in the same sphere without any 
danger of their clashing, two Dickenses would have hustled against 
each other mercilessly, and the skies would have rung with their 
repeated shocks. Let us, however, refrain from approaching that 
point too closely; dwelling rather with thankfulness upon the fact 
that, whatever the cause, Bulwer and Dickens never afforded to 
vulgar curiosity the deplorable spectacle of a quarrel among the gods. 

Yet the two men were, in almost every conceivable quality and 
accident, save the one great common gift of genius, utterly unlike. 
So complete was this dissimilarity, that they are here to serve the 
purposes of a contrast, such as it would have been unbecoming to 
draw in their lifetime, but such as may with propriety be instituted 
now. Nothing can touch either of them further; nothing can now 
ruffle the friendship that in life was not disturbed ; nothing that we 
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can say runs the smallest risk of arousing jealousies which slept even 
on this side the grave. If flattery cannot soothe the dull cold ear of 
death, truth cannot possibly vex it, and even detraction breaks itself 
in vain against the rocky limits of the tomb. And of detraction of 
anybody, we trust nothing will be found in what we have to say. 
We only desire to be just, and, if possible, and it be not too presump- 
tuous to aim at so much, to be in some degree suggestive. 

They started differently; and it is highly probable that to that 
original difference in their fortunes should be chiefly ascribed the dif- 
ference of the mode in which they respectively ran the race of life. 
At the first blush, and to judge superficially, it would seem as though 
all the advantage lay with Bulwer. We are not of that opinion ; 
neither do we think that it would have been the view to recommend 
itself to either of the two men themselves. One was born to social 
position and dignity, to something more than competency—we speak 
here, of course, solely of what Bulwer inherited, and not of what 
fortune he carved for himself by his own splendid industry—to a 
sense of native importance and authority, to the soundest, widest, 
and most varied education, the education of a public school, of the 
university, of foreign travel, of life political, fashionable, and artistic ; 
in a word, to everything that can be prepared for a man in this world 
without any exertion of his own. Bulwer was one of those who was 
good to give himself the trouble of being born, and all the Ages 
had given themselves the trouble of providing him with a handsome, 
cordial, and agreeable welcome. 

Being born to all the good things of life is a terrible pitfall, es- 
pecially in England, where, in spite of the general esteem in which 
true distinction is held, it has never been, and still is not, thought dis- 
graceful in a “gentleman,” after hundreds of pounds have been 
spent on what is called his education, to remain through life 
more ignorant even of what is taught at school and college than an 
ordinary stripling from a provincial Grammar Institute. It is only 
the other day that we heard an Etonian of some years’ standing 
unblushingly ask a lady who was showing him some coins, what 
S.P.Q.R. meant? and another inquire of his sister-in-law why 
she called her deerhound Hecate, and who the deuce Hecate was? 
To be naked of all erudition, even the commonest, after having for 
several terms worn the costume of scholarship in the halls of learn- 
ing, yet not to be ashamed, is the normal condition of hundreds 
of Fortune’s favourites. There is no discredit attached among 
gentlemen to being grossly ignorant after having enjoyed all the 
opportunities of becoming singularly well-informed, provided you are 
a “gentleman.” Not to be able to pull a good oar, to “scud the 
flying ball,” to bring down your bird, and to drink your liquor like 
a man—not to be able to do all these things is disgraceful indeed. 
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If you are only an accomplished artist in crafts, which, we should 
imagine, the son of any butcher or ploughman could master in three 
months, you will do well enough, if you can poke fun at the Latin 
grammar, and are ready with a bushel of chaff for somebody of your 
year who was an “ awful sap.” 

Happily there are many English gentlemen who refuse to be only 
good cricketers, only good oarsmen, or only capital hands at “ going 
straight.” Those are most excellent accomplishments; and happy 
he who possesses them, if he unites with them powers which mark the 
civilised man from the savage, the gentleman from the rustic. But 
the lamentable fact still remains, that the great bulk of Englishmen 
born in the position of Bulwer regard life as a mere “jolly game” or 
“awful spree,” from beginning to end, though they end in all cases by 
discovering that it is nothing of the sort, and that the best exercise 
they can make of their ingenuity in early days, is to discover how 
little they will be allowed to do in the way of developing their minds. 
Man is not naturally an industrious animal ; and where books and 
study are concerned, Englishmen are, perhaps, the least industrious 
animals in the world. ‘To this natural indisposition to study we have 
only to add the more than leniency of judgment which is extended to 
those persons of independent means who refuse to study at all, and we 
have at once the most powerful encouragement, not to say induce- 
ment, to them to look upon learning, even of the mildest sort, as “an 
infernal bore.” 

If our readers have borne patiently with us, whilst, perhaps, we 
seemed to be disburdening our mind at the expense of relevancy to 
our subject, we will now proceed to show that the foregoing observa- 
tions would not have been made in this place at all, but for the light 
they throw upon the different characters and careers of Bulwer and 
Dickens. That they are observations which would have received the 
assent of Bulwer, we know for a certainty ; for he has expressed them 
himself, only with far more force and grace, in several places, and 
notably in those ‘ Speeches’ which his son, the present Lord Lytton, 
has recently edited, and prefaced with a Memoir, which, we are 
happy to think, is to grow, in his pious and competent hands, into a 
Biography. We shall probably have to cite from these before we 
have done; but it suffices to assert here, in connection with the 
immediate part of our subject, that Bulwer’s natural advantages con- 
sisted, not in being “ born” a gentleman, in the common sense of that 
phrase; not in being born to ease, position, and a liberal education, 
but in being born with the temper that resists all the yet more 
natural temptation not to avail oneself of such advantages. Bulwer 
was born an aristocrat, in the only signification in which a man can 
with any reason, propriety, or truth be said to be “ born” an aristo- 
crat ; he was born with an acute sense of what is best and noblest, 
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and with a firm determination to possess both. Nobody can inherit 
aristocracy so as not tobe able to divest himself of it; and nobody can 
be born so devoid of it as not to be able, in the course of a resolute 
and honourable life, to acquire it. It is inconceivable that Bulwer, 
had he been cradled in any class of society, would not have ennobled 
both himself and it by his burning aspiration after what is best. He 
envied no one; he scorned no one. But, for himself, he intended to 
be as thorough an aristocrat—in other words, as accomplished and 
superior a person—as native powers and steady exertion could possibly 
make him. 

Dickens became acquainted with life under very different circum- 
stances. One continually hears the remark that Dickens was “not 
a gentleman.” Unfortunately, the observation is generally made by 
persons who are not gentlemen themselves, in the sense in which 
they themselves use the word. Dickens was born in a comparatively 
humble rank of life, though the humbleness of it consisted rather in 
its poverty than its occupations. Poverty, with all deference to a 
plutocratic generation, hinders no man from being a gentleman; 
and, without venturing to obtrude our own opinion, we may observe 
that Bulwer, who was a pretty good judge in such matters, would 
have been very much surprised if anybody had expressed a doubt as 
to Dickens being a gentleman, as here understood. Aristocrat he 
undoubtedly was not; indeed, he was precisely the opposite. And 
out of his being the opposite of an aristocrat, spring the chief points 
of contrast between him and Bulwer. But we must not anticipate. 
All that it is necessary to indicate here is, that Dickens was born 
under circumstances which made his early life inexpressibly painful 
to him; but we must add, inexpressibly instructive. He might have 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Vheureux temps quand j’étais simalheureux!” The 
child was, indeed, the father of the man. His boyish miseries were 
the making of him. From them he learned both his pathos and his 
laughter. If Goethe be right, and he is a pretty good authority on 
such matters, Dickens's early sorrows are not to be over-compassionated 
by those who congratulate him on the triumphs of his genius. 


“Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er, through lonely midnight hours, 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers!” 


How sorrowfully young Dickens ate his bread, and how often he 
must have sat weeping in his little bed, Mr. Forster has, abundantly 
told us, or, rather, Dickens has told us himself. A common nature 
would not have felt the ignominy of pasting labels on blacking- 
bottles ; a weak nature, no matter how uncommon in other respects, 
would have been crushed by it. Dickens’s nature was uncommon in 
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every respect, and, beyond a doubt, uncommonly strong. Assuming 
that the object was to make the most of the man’s mind, and cha- 
racter, and genius, as they actually were, we may well doubt if 
Dickens could have been trained more fortunately. He was obliged 
to work, and he was driven into working at what was congenial 
to him, by being set to work at what was most distasteful. And 
at the same time—and this should never be forgotten—he received 
quite enough of what is commonly called education to be in a position 
afterwards to educate himself in those branches of knowledge in 
which he was necessarily at first deficient, had he been minded to 
do so. 

Whilst the circumstances which surrounded the boyhood and youth 
of Dickens and Bulwer were very different, those affecting Dickens 
were by no means calculated to injure the development of genius, and 
those affecting Bulwer were scarcely calculated in any special way 
to promote it. Bulwer’s early experience was more dangerous, that 
of Dickens’s was more painful. What effect they had upon the 
character of each respectively we will consider at a later stage. 

They both felt the fire of genius early, and both were eager to 
court for it the light of publicity ; but the reception given to the two 
was by no means the same, Dickens shot into notoriety with ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ and his first success was as dazzling even as any he afterwards 
enjoyed. It was not so with Bulwer. Let us hear himself on the 
subject. ‘The words were spoken at a banquet given in his honour in 
1854, and the entire speech is to be found in the volume recently 
published by Messrs. Blackwood, of which we have already made 
mention. 


“Perhaps it may encourage younger writers if I remind you that I was 
not successful at first in any new line that I attempted. My first efforts 
at -prose composition were refused admission into a magazine. My first 
novel was very little read, and it is not included in the general collection 
of my works. My first poetry was thought detestable, and my first play 
very nearly escaped being damned. Thus, perhaps, few writers have been 
less intoxicated with the rapture of first success; and, even when I did 
succeed, perhaps few writers, upon the whole, have been more unsparingly 
assailed by hostile critics. If I had relied solely upon my intellectual 
faculties, I should long since have retired from the field, disheartened and 
beaten; but I owe it to that resolution which is at the command of all 
men who will only recollect that the first attribute of our sex is courage— 
the resolution to fight the battles of literature with the same bull-dog 
determination with which I, and no doubt all of you, fought our battles at 
school—never to give in so long as we had a leg to stand upon—that at 
last I have succeeded so far as to receive this honour in a capital renowned 
for its learning, and at the hands of a people who may well sympathise 
with the man who does not rely so much upon his intellect, no matter 
what the grade of that intellect may be, as upon his stout heart and his 
persevering labours.” 
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Doubtless this utterance was perfectly sincere, and free from 
affectation. Yet there is a certain amount of unconscious exaggera- 
tion in it. Bulwer by no means experienced how hard it is to climb 
Fame’s steep. He got there very easily, and his merit consists not in 
struggling for years against unpopularity and neglect—for he never 
suffered from either—but in never allowing success to soften his 
sinews or cause him to relax his energies, and in ever placing before 
himself, as the strongest incentive to exertion, not the plaudits either 
of critics or the crowd, but a deep-seated love of his art and a pas- 
sionate preference for noble ideals in literature. We cannot for one 
moment allow that he was not a singularly fortunate man. It is 
true that ‘Falkland, his first, was not successful; but ‘ Pelham,’ 
his second, enjoyed a striking triumph ; and we are not aware that he 
ever afterwards published a romance which was not welcomed either 
by the press or the public, and usually by both. He was accurate, no 
doubt, in saying that he was often unsparingly assailed by hostile 
criticism. That a first play should have nearly been damned proves 
that it was not damned; and the fact remains that Fortune smiled 
upon Bulwer’s dramatic efforts quite as graciously and promptly as 
she did upon his efforts in the domain of prose fiction. Byron 
observes, in his Preface to ‘ Marino Faliero,’ that Horace Walpole has 
never had justice done to him as an author, because he was “a noble- 
man and a gentleman.” Byron, at least, did not suffer for the same 
sin, nor do we think Bulwer had to pay any heavy penalty for it. 
Of course, there always will be jealous and malignant persons, whom 
any form of superiority, whether real or conventional, offends. But, on 
the whole, the crowd “loves a lord,” and, cxteris paribus, we fancy 
a publisher will give more for a book by a man of title than for one 
by a member of the humbler mass of mankind. Only in one branch 
of literature can Bulwer be said not to have succeeded to the extent 
of his wishes and of what he naturally, but modestly, thought due 
to him. He aspired to be a poet of consequence, and he wrote an 
epic poem, more than one didactic poem, a poetical drama, and many 
lyrics. He was not crowned with the bay, nor do we think he ever 
will be. He has left it to his son to complete that part of his career. 
But he had a succ?s d’estime even here; and if he was not highly 
extolled, at any rate he was not ignored. 

It would, therefore, be incorrect to speak of Bulwer otherwise than 
as a rapidly and continuously successful writer. But his success and 
the success of Dickens were something very different. Dickens's 
success was what the French call a succes fou. People went mad 
about his books, the critics maddest of all; and, sad to say, Dickens 
followed their example. The world offered him draught after draught 
of the sickliest adulation, and he drank them to the lees. He was 
literally drenched with flattery, and he revelled in it. The people of 
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Boston are laughed at in America because, as Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says of them, they fancy their town to be the hub of the 
world, upon which its wheels revolve. Dickens at last got to think 
that his new novel, nay, the new number of his novel, was the pivot 
upon which everything in London, England, and finally America, 
revolved ; and there were never wanting a host of folks to abet him in 
the idea. Quite apart from the absurdity of such a position, it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more injurious to a man’s moral and 
mental nature. It produces a sort of softening of the brain, and causes 
him who suffers from it to lose all sense of proportion of the relative 
magnitude of things, and of his own relation to the external world. 
Pope has painted for us an immortal picture of one kindled by true 
genius and inspired by fair fame, yet “by flatterers besieged,” and 
truly ends with the expression of a doubt whether one should laugh 
or weep over such a spectacle. The latter seems more appropriate ; 
for the individual who has the ill-fortune to be so surrounded and so 
constituted will infallibly have to pay forfeit in some form. For the 
world, far from consisting mainly of devotees and worshippers of 
genius, is composed, for the most part, of people who do not care one 
dump about it; and few, very few, feel for it more than that desul- 
tory curiosity which is equally awakened by a new royal duchess, 
the captain of a merchantman who has killed three Lascars with a 
belaying-pin, or by the “'Two-headed Nightingale.” We will engage 
to say that all the men of genius that ever lived have not excited as 
much interest and curiosity in the world as existed in England for 
eighteen months for the butcher of Wagga-Wagga; and a man who 
can reap any pleasure from the gaping wonder of such an audience 
must nourish a low estimate of human dignity. Even those persons 
who compose what is called good society, however ready they may 
be to bow down to titular rank, and sometimes to wealth, view 
mere genius with a very languid curiosity indeed ; and a distinguished 
man of letters who walks about with an ever-present and conscious 
sense of his own importance, or of the importance of his art, must, 
we should think, have rather a bad time of it. 

Dickens escaped this penalty, at least, by never going into what is 
called “ good society.” We can quite understand and sympathise 
with the person who refuses to enjoy its advantages, and who looks 
upon “ good society” as, upon the whole, the most distressing of all 
human experiences. But in order to feel this sincerely, and inde- 
pendently of all egotism and self-love,a man must be one of two 
things: he must be passionately fond of books, or passionately 
fond of silence and that face of Nature which is the most silent of 
all things. Dickens was passionately fond of neither. He read but 
little, and he loved to talk. In a word, he was a singularly sociable 
human being. Unfortunately, he cared for no society in which the 
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central human being was not himself. That result was generated by 
his rapid and tremendous success, by his surrendering himself, without 
compunction or restraint, to its intoxicating influences, and by the 
absence of all corrective to the unhealthy and deplorable state of 
mind it begets. We have no wish—and, indeed, it is not our business 
—to dwell on the more strictly moral effect produced upon an un- 
questionably open, kindly, and sympathising nature. All that we have 
to note is how it influenced his literary career and productiveness ; 
for at this point the contrast between him and Bulwer reaches its 
culmination, becomes striking in the extreme, and, as we think, 
ineffably instructive. 

Mr. Forster, in the Biography of his illustrious friend, has alluded 
with delicacy to this serious blemish in Dickens’s character. As 
the biographer puts it, he had no refuge of the mind to fall back 
upon when outward things arrayed themselves against him, or 
when they even ceased to devote themselves to his pleasure and 
glorification. To the truly literary or artistic nature there must, we 
should think, be something deeply painful, and, indeed, humiliating, 
in the feverish solicitude of Dickens to be at work upon a new 
story as soon as ever the last was published and duly greeted with 
clouds of incense, and his restless anxiety that, in the sensation 
it creates and the circulation it obtains, it should transcend all the 
stories that have gone before. That particular form of restlessness 
which is best described as divine energy, and which does not permit 
a man ever to desist from his unwearied task of doing things great 
and good, is the noblest quality probably which can be predicated of a 
human being. But then all such energy, all truly divine energy, is 
not feverish, but tranquil; not fussy, but reposeful; not anxious, but 
serenely confident. And this confidence springs not in the least from 
the certainty, or from any calculation, that the world will hail the 
work, when completed, as a great work, or even altogether from the 
conviction that, let the world’s opinion be what it may, the work 7s 
great, but from the feeling, which is akin neither to pride nor to 
conceit, that it is the best work the doer of it can do, that he did it 
for its own sake and in allegiance to a lofty ideal, and that its 
greatness and goodness are in no degree dependent upon the smiles of 
critics or the huzzas of the multitude. 

Dickens, unhappily, had no such self-built citadel to fall back upon. 
He kept looking at the multitude as a vain man or woman keeps 
looking at the glass, and its reflection of his merits was his own esti- 
mate of them. “I never accept from the public,” said Goethe, 
“ approbation which I have not already bestowed upon myself.” So 
every man should feel. Dickens was never quite sure that what he 
had written was excellent—prone as he was, like most authors, to 
be carried away by the fervour of working into love of the work 
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done—until he received assurance of it from his publishers in the 
shape of fifty thousand copies sold, and fifty thousand more being 
printed, or something in that strain. We do not know that any of 
Dickens’s works failed. Some of them deserved to “ fail,” as some of the 
works of all prolific authors necessarily deserve to fail. They were 
poor, and good judges said so, even at the time. But the ordinary 
ruck of reviewers never said so; and if a protesting voice or two were 
raised, Dickens was far more than compensated by the gigantic sale 
of good, bad, and indifferent alike; and as long as his work sold, he 
was quite incapable of believing it either bad or indifferent, just as, 
if it had not sold, he would have been quite incapable of knowing that 
it was excellent and not troubling his head further about the matter, 
save to resolve that his next work should be, if possible, more excellent 
and, if it so happened, find still fewer readers. Johnson’s grand 
answer to the question, how he felt when he sat in the pit and saw his 
play damned—“ Like the Monument, sir !”—could never have proceeded 
from Dickens. Mr. Ruskin has poured out the vials of his wrath— 
justly enough—upon Lectures and Readings, incidentally observing 
that but for them Dickens might have lived till eighty, and gone 
on writing his “blessed books.” It was a lucky thing for Dickens 
that he did not; for his inventive capacity was well-nigh exhausted, 
and he would have lived miserably had the constant recurrence of 
“tremendous successes” been denied him. It is inconceivable that 
even the public, forbearing as it is to old favourites, would have 
indefinitely tolerated the mere mannerisms without novelty, and the 
grotesqueness without humour, into which Dickens, once so fresh, so 
original, and so matchlessly humorous, was already slowly lapsing. 
They would have turned from him at last, and life, for him, would 
have lost its savour. 

But why should his powers have quitted him thus early? and 
why, if they did, should he not have found a full and fitting substitute 
for them in declining years? The answer to these questions is the 
key to the most striking of all the various contrasts between Bulwer 
and Dickens. No one can pretend that Dickens might not have 
become a highly-educated and scholarly man, had he so chosen, in 
spite of the necessarily imperfect education of his boyhood and youth. 
He succeeded so soon, and he enjoyed the facilities for leisure and self- 
cultivation so completely, that he might easily, by thirty-five years of 
age, have been, in every sense of the word, a man of letters. But know- 
ing little or nothing of books to begin with, he never laboured to know 
more ; and we fancy it may safely be asserted that he was the most igno- 
rant author of repute that ever lived. He trusted entirely to observation 
and native genius; and he found that at fifty both were well-nigh 
exhausted. It is wonderful they lasted so long, considering how little 
the soil was assisted from without. To him, “the heir of all the 
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ages,” all the ages were a closed volume; and of the -poetry, art, 
history, philosophy, of the long human race, he knew practically 
nothing, and wanted to know nothing. “ (Quelle triste vieillesse vous 
vous préparez,” said Talleyrand to some one who would not learn 
whist. With far more truth and infinitely deeper pathos may the 
remark be made of a writer, no matter how great his genius, who 
neglects the writers who have gone before him. Dickens died, not 
quite in time, perhaps, altogether to escape the penalty. 

Instead of allowing himself to be entirely absorbed in his own pro- 
ductions, had Dickens uniformly cultivated an intelligent and generous 
interest in the writings of the great dead, they, without in the 
smallest degree injuring or detracting from his own originality and 
individuality, would have insensibly watered and re-enriched the 
ground which he was continually using up without ever putting any- 
thing back into it. Not only would he thereby have enlarged his 
sympathies by enlarging his knowledge; not only would he have 
obtained a more just view of men and things, a more correct sense of 
proportion, and of the relative value of himself and his own work to 
the sum total of other selves and other work in this world, but he 
would have found at fifty, at sixty, ay, if needs be, at seventy, that 
his mind was still fresh, young, and unexhausted, and was prepared, 
with just as little effort as ever, to delight mankind by its vigorous 
and lively energy. 

If any one doubts this, let him think of Bulwer. If ‘Kenelm 
Chillingly’ is not as young as ‘ Pelham ’—ay, younger—in freshness, 
verve, and elasticity, then we are but poor judges. Where is there a 
trace in ‘The Parisians’ of old age, or even of the stealthy advances 
of old age? ‘The words are the words of wisdom, but they are spoken 
with the enthusiasm and dewy freshness of the boy. Who thought it 
was a more than sexagenarian that wrote ‘The Coming Race’? Till 
the world learned who was its author, it fancied that a new light was 
coming up over the horizon. But like that star which ever follows 
the sun, and which is both morning star and evening, so Genius, 
when it continues to draw its illumination from the great central suns 
which have long since joined the heavens, and burn there eternally, 
immortal constellations, shines just as brightly in the evening of life 
as in the rosy dawn. To us, there is something unspeakably beautiful 
and consoling in this continuousness of Bulwer’s genius and creative 
power. But then he was a student, and he lived habitually among 
the Immortals. It is they who wean us from the multitude and wed 
us to our art, by placing before us the perfect fulfilment of the 
celestial ideals which we humbly, but not the less resolutely, aspire 
to rival. They replenish our flagging spirits, even as theirs were 
replenished by those who preceded them. They keep feeding, and, 
if the phrase may be passed, manuring our minds, which thereby 
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may be safely cropped almost without intermission ; the subtle che- 
mistry of the mind producing something very different from what was 
put into the soil. 

Nor let any one suppose for a moment that the study of books 
unfits a man for the uses and services of life. They never unfitted 
Bulwer. If a man gives himself up to them entirely, they do what 
everything does which is allowed to assume the rank of a master 
passion; they stint his nature and narrow his horizon. But there 
is no necessity to give oneself up to them entirely, or anything 
approaching to entirely, and Bulwer never did so. He used this 
great advantage, he never abused it. The consequence was that his 
breadth of view concerning all things, like the variety of his attain- 
ments and the heterogeneity of his productions, was amazing. We 
think it must be allowed that he was the most comprehensive and 
many-sided of all English men of letters, living or dead. Indeed, we 
may say of him with perfect propriety, Omnis Aristippum decutt 
color. An admirable novelist in three, if not in four, distinct styles, 
a delightful essayist, a capital dramatist, a master of all but the 
highest forms of verse, a distinguished orator, a popular and accom- 
plished man of the world, a working and deep-seeing politician, a rare 
scholar in the tongues and literatures of the ancient and the modern 
world alike, he went on ripening to the very last; and the pen 
dropped from his hand as he was writing the last pages of a work 
which, but for its mature experience, might have proceeded from an 
aspirant of five-and-twenty, just introducing himself to a delighted 
public. 

The persons who infer from Bulwer’s studiousness, from the 
palpable benefits he reaped as an author, from the perusal of the 
writings of others, and from the power with which it endowed him to 
remain productive, and never reproductive, to the last, that he was 
inferior in genius to those who live but do not learn, need be set down 
—let it be said frankly and unshrinkingly—as shallow and incompe- 
tent judges. “ After all,” said Johnson, “Shakespeare could only 
impart what he had first learned ;” and as the sources of learning are 
practically intinite, so should be his indefatigability in acquiring who 
wishes not to desist from teaching. 

But more than all mere learning, and more than all learning 
and teaching together, is that broad estimate of life, that serene 
catholicity of judgment, which can spring only from wide and 
various knowledge, in which is necessarily contained a knowledge 
of the Past as well as of the Present. It was our intention to let 
Bulwer speak more for himself than the length of our own observa- 
tions now renders possible ; but if. these few pages serve to bring into 
greater relief this special quality of his, they will have served their 
purpose. One passage, however, we must quote, for it will enable us 
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to close this “ Contrast” in a marked, and, we think, in an accurate 
manner. It is to be found at page 186 of the second volume of the 
‘Speech,’ and is an extract from an address to the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute, delivered in 1854. 


“ Wherever I look, I see so much merit in every division of our people, 
that whatever class I had been born and reared in, of that class I should 
have been justly proud. There is not a class of which I would not have 
said, ‘I belong to those who made England great.’ If I had been born a 
peasant, let me be but self-taught and self-risen, and I would not have 
changed my brotherhood with Burns for the pedigree of a Howard. If I 
had been born a mechanic or manufacturer—for allow me to class together 
the employed and the employer—I should have said, ‘Mine is the class 
which puts nations themselves into the great factory of civilisation; mine 
is the class which has never yet been established in any land but that it 
has made the poor State rich, and the small State mighty. If I had been 
born a trader, the very humblest of that order, I should have boasted 
proudly of the solid foundation of public opinion and of national virtues, 
which act upon the spirit and energy, upon the integrity and fair dealing, 
by which that great section of our middle class have given a tone and 
character to our whole people. . . . It is owing much to the high spirit 
and sense of honour which characterises the British trader that the word 
gentleman has become a title peculiar to us, not, as in other countries, 
resting only upon pedigrees and coats of arms, but embracing all who 
unite gentleness with manhood. . . . If I had been told there was some- 
thing in trade which stinted the higher or more poetical faculties, I should 
have pointed to the long list of philosophers, divines, and poets that have 
sprung from the ranks of trade, and, not to cite minor names, I should 
have said, ‘It is we who have the glory of producing the woolstapler’s son 
who rules the intellectual universe under the name of Shakespeare.’ This 
pride of class I should have felt, let me only be born an Englishman, 
whether as peasant, mechanic, manufacturer, or tradesman; but being 
born and reared amongst those who derive their subsistence from the land, 
I am not less proud that I belong to that great section of our countrymen 
from whom have proceeded so large a proportion of those who have helped 
to found that union of liberty and intellect which binds together the 
audience I survey—from whom came the great poets, Chaucer and Gower, 
Spencer and Dryden, and Byron and: Scott; from whom the great pioneers 
of science, Worcester and Cavendish, Boyle and Bacon.” 


What sort of a voice is this? To us it seems to be the voice of a 
thorough aristocrat, as we defined that term at the outset of our 
paper. It is the voice of a gentleman, who is not—what, unhappily, 
so many so-called and “born” gentlemen are—a “snob.” We have 
observed of late that, amongst “smart people”—smart, not in the 
American sense, but in the equally slangy sense of polite society—a 
habit is arising of calling persons “snobs” who are advancing, or 
have advanced themselves and their species by their own efforts, by 
trade. If the word were kept for vulgar plutocrats, we could have no 
objection to offer, but when it is applied to honest and meritorious 
industries, we necessarily feel that the person so applying it utters 
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his own name and nature aloud, and so spares anybody the trouble of 
labelling him. 

Clearly this was Bulwer’s feeling, because he was a real aristocrat, 
and nota false or conventional one. Accordingly he looked at life 
with the eyes of an aristocrat, and jealousy or envy was accordingly 
foreign to his disposition. He hated the base, and he loathed the 
mean; but he would have wished to reconcile anything and everybody 
not base or mean by the ties of a common nobleness and kinship, 
We rather shrink from bringing out this portion of the Contrast too 
sharply. But it would remain very imperfect if we did not recall 
the fact that all Dickens’s genius, all his success, all his experience, 
all his zative kindliness, did not save him from being as narrow and 
exclusive in his judgment of “classes” as he was narrow and 
exclusive in his occupations and his tastes. He wrote with the 
greatest scorn of people and institutions of whom he knew absolutely 
nothing, and concerning whom he would not condescend to learn 
anything—we will not use the term politically ; for politics are quite 
foreign to our subject. But he had cherished the radical and levelling 
mind, and never trained or permitted himself to appreciate what he 
did himself possess. Doubtless, much must be forgiven him, by 
reason of his early difficulties. But, as we have said, the drawbacks 
incidental to them might have been overcome, and Dickens might, at 
fifty, have been as large-minded even as Bulwer himself. There are 
those who think his native genius was greater, much greater, than 
that of Bulwer. That is a matter not easily ascertained or solved, 
and we shall not attempt to solve it. We certainly think his native 
genius was quite as great as that of Bulwer. But the results, taken 
in their entirety, were not so satisfactory. And whilst the life and 
career of Dickens, in so far as they can be imitated, should serve, for 
the most part, rather as a warning than an example, the literary 
career of Bulwer may, for the most part, be set up as a noble and 
lofty pattern that can lead no one astray. 
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Lilith. 


Cuapter LY. 


Wate all this was taking place at Mr. Langenheim’s studio, Arthur 
Vane had gone to see Lady Emmy, and had conveyed to her the intel- 
ligence that he had left her brother alone at the studio, and that he 
fancied he was getting to think more and more seriously of the artist’s 
daughter. Lady Emmy said very little at the time, but when Vane 
had gone and her husband came in, she said to him, “ Harry, things 
are going on just as I feared they would with my boy; he is getting 
more and more infatuated with Lilith Langenheim, and I would give 
my right hand to stop it.” 

“ Well, dear,” said Sir Harry, “I’m afraid that wouldn’t do much 
good ; besides, I might object.” 

“This is no laughing matter, really, dear Harry,’ said she. “I feel 
so certain that mischief will come of it if he should go so far as to 
propose to her.” 

‘What? do you mean she'll reject him, and he’ll be miserable ?” 

“No, no; better he should be miserable for years; of course she 
will accept him.” 

“ Just so, of course she will,” said Sir Harry. “It’s a great chance 
for her ; she would like to be Lady Falcon, I am sure! besides, I think 
she likes him.” 

“ Who can tell what her likes and dislikes may be? Who can read 
the secret of her unfathomable eyes ?” 

“Tt seems to me, Emmy, that you’ve got a kind of craze about her 
eyes. But if you really take it so much to heart—and, after all, you 
know Falcon a great deal better than any one else does—can’t some- 
thing be done ?” 

“ What can be done? What would make Falcon alter one iota of 
his intention when he has made it, as I fear he has? Even if I could 
tell him more about Lilith Langenheim than I can, would he heed it 
coming from me? He would only set it down as over anxiety for him, 
mixed, perhaps, with a spice of woman’s jealousy.” 

“Just so, that’s very true,” said Sir Harry, who was here struck 
with a sudden inspiration which he acted upon that evening by going 
to see Arthur Vane. Having arrived at his rooms, and found him at 
home, he walked up and down in a nervous manner for a space, while 
Vane waited in amusement, knowing from these signs that some grave 
communication would follow. Presently Sir Harry gave utterance to 
that which was brewing in his mind. 
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“Have you been at old Langenheim’s often lately with Falcon ?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, tolersbly often,” replied Vane. 

“ And—a—what do you think about him and Miss Langenheim ?” 

“T think she has made a very strong impression on him.” 

“ Ah, just so!” said Sir Harry. Now, I’m not going to say a word 
against that little girl, She's a friend of yours, I believe; and, 
indeed, I haven't got a word to say. Emmy says she was a terrible 
flirt once, and if she was, I don’t see that that was any crime; be- 
sides, women always say those things of each other. But don’t you 
think that 

Here Sir Harry’s eloquence failed him, and he stopped dead short. 

“‘ Well?” said Vane, rather enjoying the other’s perplexity. 

“ Well—what I mean is, that it never could be a suitable match 
for Falcon. He ought to marry somebody of his own monde, like 
Miss Norman, for instance: somebody with some ideas of convention, 
to tame down his odd ways. Now you know, if he is to marry Miss 
Langenheim, between them both they'll -be turning the world upside 
down.” 

“There is some truth in that, no doubt,” said Vane, thoughtfully. 
But what is to be done ?” 

“Just what Emmy said,” replied Sir Harry, with a self-satisfied 
chuckle. “I didn’t say anything to her, but I thought the thing to 
be done was to come and talk to you. If anybody can put the thing 
before Falcon in some light like that, you can.” 

“T can hardly tell him that he and Miss Langenheim would upset 
the world.” 

“Of course not—of course not; but you might hint something 
about wisdom, and prudence, and reflection. He’s devoted to you, 
and more likely to listen to you than to any one else.” 

Vane paused in thought a little, and then said, “ Well, I will do 
what I can; but that, I am sure, will not be much.” 

“Oh, I am sure Falcon will listen to anything you say.” 

“‘ And never act upon it. However, I will try.” 

It was with considerable relief that Sir Harry took his departure, 
being convinced that he had done much to prevent that occurrence 
which his wife so much dreaded. Vane, as has been seen, undertook 
the unusual task demanded of him with a readiness somewhat sin- 
gular under the circumstances. He said not a word in praise of 
Lilith, with whom he certainly was now on terms of friendship. He 
acceded quietly to all that Sir Harry advanced against her making a 
fit wife for Falcon. There was, indeed, a considerable portion of 
truth in this, as he could not deny ; yet he wondered, after Sir Harry 
had gone, why he had not spoken to him of her cleverness and bright- 
ness, and the many good qualities which he discerned in her. Finally, 
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he laid his silence to the account of the deep interest which he took 
in Falcon’s welfare. But, as has been said, Vane was not a very 
correct interpreter of his own feelings. However, he resolved to see 
his cousin, and beg him to reflect before he took any important step. 

“ Of course he will reflect without my asking him,” said Arthur to 
himself; “still I may put the thing to him in a fresh light, and 
anyhow I shall have done no harm, and perhaps gratified Emmy.” 

Next morning, accordingly, Vane called upon Falcon, and went 
straight to his object. 

“ Much as you dislike interference,” he said, “‘ I have come to inter- 
fere with you for once. I have observed for a long time past, as you 
are aware, a growing inclination on your part for Miss Langenheim. 
I know that you are so likely to have thought over everything, studied 
everything about her, much more closely and keenly than I could 
with my less steady nature, that I will say only this to you. Pray 
think yet alittle more—pray study yet a little more—before you take 
any decisive step. Come away—to the country or the Continent— 
with me, if you will, for a week or two, and see whether you are still 
in the same mind. Of course I know that while I make and unmake 
my mind fifty times, you make up yours once and for all; but I do 
not forget that in speaking thus. The wisest of us may be mistaken 
as to our own hearts; and your welfare is so dear to all of us, that I 
have felt urged to say this. Knowing why I have said it, you will 
forgive me for saying it.” 

“TI forgive you, my dear Arthur, and I thank you,” said Falcon ; 
“but you are too late. I proposed to Lilith, and was accepted, yes- 
terday. I was about to come and ask for your congratulations when 
you arrived just now.” 

Vane started back, and opened his mouth with surprise. Then he 
advanced to Falcon and shuok him warmly by the hand. “My dear 
Falcon, I do congratulate you heartily,” he said. He experienced a 
curious feeling as he spoke the words. He felt much surprise at 
Falcon’s quickness of action, much pleasure at the prospect of his 
happiness, which he trusted would be established in spite of Lady 
Emmy’s forebodings. Mingled with these, however, was a tinge of 
another feeling, to which, had he not been certain that what he him- 
self felt for Lilith was mere friendship, he would have been inclined 
to give the name of regret, or even of something more violent. As 
it was, he dismissed it as he had a way of doing with transient im- 

pressions which troubled him. After all, it might be a shade of 
selfish regret at the inevitable loss, to some extent, of the society of 
two friends, which he must now put up with. 

Not many weeks after this Lord Falcon and Lilith were married, 
and went for a tour on the Continent. 
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Carrer VY. 


On their return from foreign travel, the Earl and Countess came to 
take up their residence at Falcontree Hall. The house stands on a 
slight eminence at the head of a small village, which slopes down a 
hill to the sea in one of the most remote parts of the English coast. 
There as yet no railway engine has screamed its discordant and dan- 
gerous message of progress and civilisation ; and there the inhabitants 
are distingnished by a simplicity of mind, and a grand manner re- 
sulting from that simplicity, which they would perhaps lose were they 
nearer to the turmoil of the world. There is a kindly community of 
feeling among them which is rarely found in collected humanity. 
Many of them have sailed in trading ships to far corners of the earth, 
to Japan, to America, to Australia, all of which places are included by 
that part of the population which remains at home under the generic 
term of “out foreign.” But however many, however long, may be 
those voyages, the voyagers return from them to Falcontree village as 
to a home, and are greeted by their old friends and companions as 
being members of the same family, on excellent terms with each other 
—wherein they differ from some families. They are far from want 
of interest in the doings of mankind, but however important may be 
the wars or rumours of wars which rack statesmen’s brains and stir 
the pulses of Europe, it cannot be denied that to the natives of this 
village the results of the fishing have a much nearer importance. 
They are not deeply troubled by the calamities which may affect 
thousands in the capital, but when sorrow comes to one of them- 
selves, it is in a measure the sorrow of all. For these advantages, 
if they are advantages, there must be some counterweight: the want 
of intimate acquaintance with the movement of the times accounts for 
the presence among the villagers of certain habits of mind once common 
to humanity at large, now exploded for the most part, save in places 
where the exploding influence of science has not yet brought its 
force to bear. Among such habits is that of superstitious belief, and 
for the exercise of this no better object could be found than Falcon- 
tree Hall. The house had been, until the return of Lord Falcon and 
his wife, practically uninhabited since the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when another Lord Falcon had lived there for a time with 
his wife, and had disappeared, leaving behind him a weird memento, in 
the shape of a picture, which he caused to be hung in the organ-room. 
This room, it should be said, is on the right hand as one enters the 
hall. ‘The hall doors look out on a terrace studded with flower-beds, 
and bounded by a low wall wherein is a wicket-gate, whence a narrow 
and precipitous path leads down through wooded cliffs to the sea. As 
to the reasons which induced that Lord Falcon, who possessed the 
house at the time spoken of, to leave it suddenly, there were many 
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rumours; but the facts, which were generally supposed to affect in 
some way the honour of the family, had been so carefully hushed up 
by him that even at the time no one could say how much truth lay 
in the many stories set afloat to account for his proceedings, and 
naturally through the lapse of years these tales were credited with less 
and less certainty. They had blended, however, at length into one 
form more or less definite, which depended for its truth as much upon 
the picture in the organ-room as upon anything else. It was supposed 
that there had been some quarrel between Lord Falcon and his wife ; 
that he had separated from her, under what circumstances precisely 
no one pretended to determine ; that unable to bear the associations 
of life in England, he had gone over to Holland, where he learnt as a 
pastime or a distraction the art of painting. There he painted the 
picture which hung in the organ-room ; once more he returned to 
Falcontree Hall to place it on the wall; and then retired again to 
the Low Countries, where he died. The picture was supposed to 
represent more or less accurately the closing scene of his married 
life, an unhappy drama enough if it did so close. The background 
shows the room wherein the picture hangs seen by moonlight; an 
old oak-panelled room, to which there clung even in later times a 
faint savour of bygone days: a reminiscence of the past seemed to 
float about its walls, an atmosphere of lace and ruffles, of heavy silks 
and drooping curls, a far-off echo from the rustle of flirting fans and 
the clank of jealous swords. The ghosts of cavaliers and Court ladies 
seemed to bow and bridle in its dark corners. In the foreground 
of the painting are three figures, two men and a woman habited 
in the costume which has been rendered familiar through Lely’s 
and Kneller’s portraits. One of the male figures was ascertained by 
reference to contemporary pictures to be a portrait of Lord Falcon ; 
he stands with a drawn and blood-stained sword over the other, writh- 
ing in his death-agony on the ground. The woman, probably intended 
for Lady Falcon, stands a little back, in an attitude indicating a 
mingled triumph and despair. Her hands are stretched towards the 
dying man, presumably her lover, in a gesture part caressing, part 
shrinking ; and on her face is an expression difficult to describe, so 
much is there in it of horror, so much also of a fierce joy. This was 
strange, and there was also something strange in the look of the dying 
man, whose eyes, expressing all the terror and remorse that can. be 
crowded into a man’s last moments, were turned, not to Lord Falcon, 
not to the injured husband who had just dealt him his death-blow—a 
well-merited punishment, it may be, for his crime—but to Lady 
Falcon, the partner of that crime. Had they been turned to her in 
love, in pity, even in reproach, their direction might have been easily 
understood, might well have been the last direction in which his heart 
might have guided them: but they were not so turned. They looked 
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towards her with an expression of bitter, hopeless misery, of vague 
and sudden horror, such as may be seen on the face of a man strug- 
gling with some overpowering nightmare, which chills his blood 
and draws cold drops of sweat to his brow, and who wakes to find 
his vision true. Such a look might have been seen on his face had 
the thrust that pierced his life out come from the hands of the 
woman whom he had loved, and who had loved him, instead of from 
the hands of the man whom he had dishonoured. The only explana- 
tion offered for this peculiarity was in one of the least credited rumours 
current concerning the event, according to which Lady Falcon, either 
by an impulse of weariness or despair, or by some unhappy mischance, 
had herself betrayed her lover to her husband’s vengeance. Whatever 
the details of the fact might be, there was no doubt that it led to Lord 
Falcon’s separation from his wife, and to his living and dying abroad. 
Nor was there any doubt that it led also to the attaching of an ill- 
repute to the room in which the picture hung. There were stories, 
disregarded at first as the idle tales of idle servants who had nothing 
better to do than to invent them, of mysterious sounds coming from 
the organ-room, of stately marches and heart-rending symphonies 
played by some invisible hand issuing from the unused key-boards. 
This music, it was said, by its wondrous power and skill drew the 
whole household to listen to it with hushed voices and hardly-drawn 
breath, until the unseen fingers struck some notes so penetrating, so 
appalling in their discord that by a common impulse those who heard 
them gazed on one another in dumb horror, as though they had 
listened to the voice of a fiend, and parted in affright. The diabolical 
harshness of the closing notes seemed to the guilty to recall and bring 
to light crimes that they had long thought buried out of sight, 
forgotten even by themselves; to the innocent, it opened a view of 
horrors which until then they had never imagined, which had been 
until then beyond or below their range of vision, from the suggestion 
of which they fled immediately, hoping vainly to escape even its re- 
membrance. This ghastly music, as the story went, had been heard 
once by the successor of that unfortunate Earl who was supposed to 
have avenged his slain honour by the slaying of its destroyer, and so 
soon as he had heard it he set his seal on the organ-room whence it 
came, shut up the house, and spent the rest of his life far from his 
ancestral home. And partly from indolence, partly from habit, partly 
because Falcontree was a place wherein there was but little excite- 
ment to be found, his successors had in a great measure followed his 
example, coming down only at rare intervals and for short periods to 
the Hall, and never disturbing the seal set on that room which was 
said to have been the scene of a fearful tragedy. Thus the village of 
Falcontree, where, as has been said, even in the nineteenth century, 
when superstition is so discredited, some superstition lingers, was not 
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a little disturbed at the intelligence which reached them that Lord 
Falcon and his young wife intended to re-open and reside in what the 
inhabitants regarded as an accursed house. 

The terror of the Hall’s grim story, dim and vague though it was 
through lapse of time, hung over them still. The opening of the house . 
was bad enough, but when orders arrived that the seal of the organ- 
room should be broken, the picture cleaned, and the organ restored, 
for which latter purposes Lord Falcon had men, regarded by the natives 
as agents of evil, sent down from London, a universal shudder 
ran through the village, from the house that touched the manorial 
woods on the top of the hill to that which opened straight on the sea- 
beach at the bottom. During the process of restoration and addition 
the creaking pedals and rusty pipes of the organ gave out many a 
groan and shrieking note as of anguish at being awaked to remem- 
brance, which never failed to make the old housekeeper’s cheek pale 
and her step falter, while she murmured a prayer of preservation from 
evil. She and the gardener, who had grown grey in tending the 
flowers which were never seen by their possessor, as indeed all the 
servants, were agreed upon this point. “I can’t scarcely think its 
true now, Mrs. Thornton,” would Gillie, the gardener, say to her, 
“ what they were telling down along, that the young Lord’s going to 
open the organ-room again. Why, old Howard tells as he’s heard the 
ghost many a time when he’s been coming through the grounds after 
nightfall, and he’s so true a man as ever I see.” And Mrs. Thornton, 
bending graciously from her lofty respectability to old Gillie, privileged 
by age and long service to address her on equal terms, would reply : 
“TI do hope, Mr. Gillie, as it mayn’t be true. I read on the paper the 
other day that the young Lord’s on his way home, so I may expect a 
letter with orders from him before long. But won’t you please to 
come in and take a glass of wine?” And then the two would discuss 
together the evil results that would follow the young Lord’s rash act, 
dwelling on all the ghostly stories they could find in their memories 
with delighted horror, until they saw phantoms in every shadow of 
Mrs. Thornton’s room, and heard the sound of the organ in every gust 
of the sea-breeze. Surely, they agreed, such a thing as the young 
Lord was about to do was no less than a direct temptation of Provi- 
dence ; and Providence, they implied, would not be slow in yielding to 
that temptation. But Cecil, thirteenth Earl Falcon, like Gallio, cared 
for none of these things. He laughed himself in his stately way at 
the ideas of horror attaching to Falcontree Hall, but he tried in vain 
to induce his housekeeper and tenants to sympathise with his laugh. 
He had chosen to reside for some time at Falcontree Hall for several 
reasons, not the least powerful among which was the desire to banish 
the superstitious awe with which it was invested. Besides this, he 
wished to be in some place of picturesque associations, where he could 
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indulge his musical broodings and give them completion, and he hoped 
lasting life in the oratorio already begun. Also he thought the fresh 
soft air from the sea would be good for Lilith, who seemed somewhat 
worn and wearied by the fatigue and excitement of their travels. 
_ Their tour had been successful and pleasant ; he had loved her at its 
conclusion better, if that were possible, than before. Her wayward 
nature, which had come out with some strength on one or two occa- 
sions, had but served to endear her to him, both by the variety which 
it gave to her attractions, and by the strength of will which he 
thought he detected underneath it. She had many moods, no doubt, 
but in all of them Falcon adored her equally ; whether she smiled 
joyously at him and petted him with childlike caresses, or whether she 
frowned, and pouted, and rewarded all his efforts to please her with 
hard words, spoken half in jest, half in earnest, he was at all moments 
ready to do her bidding. It was certainly excusable in him that he 
should like to watch her admiringly as she flitted from room to room 
of the old house when they came down to Falcontree Hall. All the 
graceful lightness of her nature, all the charm of her quick girlish 
merriment came to the surface as she tripped rapidly from chamber to 
chamber while Falcon kept pace with her in his long stride. She 
peeped into all the dark corners, opened all the doors which had not 
for years been touched by so light a hand, not perhaps since the 
hand of the unhappy lady who figured in the picture had been laid 
upon them. She explored all the ancient recesses of the house with 
the fresh thoughtless delight of a child who is pleased with a new toy, 
making all sorts of witty, pretty, laughing comments as she went. But 
when they reached the organ-room, and trod the planks on which 
many years agoa terrible death scene had been enacted, a cloud seemed 
to come over her mirth ; her laughter ceased, and her mouth drooped: 
at the corners, as she stood looking round her with a perplexed, 
pained expression, and said presently, 

“Cecil! do not laugh at me; you know my superstitious nature, 
the sympathy which I have with what I call the supernatural, in 
spite of your contempt; that sympathy tells me that there is some- 
thing evil in this room.” 

Falcon certainly had no such sympathy: yet knowing the tendency 
of his wife’s mind to mystic imaginations and terrors, he had carefully 
hidden from her the fact that any story of ghostly import belonged 
to Falcontree Hall. In spite of himself, in spite of the habit of 
thought which led him to look upon such tendencies in most cases 
with contempt—in the case of Lady Falcon with affectionate pity—he 
was disagreeably surprised, even shocked, at the rapidity with which 
she had fallen into the spirit of superstition which seemed to hover 
darkly about the house. He had disliked much the task of concealing 
from her the story of the Hall, which he had regarded as a deception 
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necessary in order to prevent the unpleasant associations of the place 
from working upon her nerves; now he feared for a moment that the 
deception might in the end prove useless. But his will, trained by 
long custom, exerted itself to dispel this transient uneasiness, and he 
replied to her with his kind, grave smile, “ What should there be evil 
in the room, little kitten? Not you or I, surely. It has not been 
opened for long, and the dust of I know not how many years has 
accumulated in it, and perhaps clings to it, and makes it noxious 
still, But when the windows have been left open for a few more 
days all that will pass off, and it will be a pleasant habitable room 
enough.” 

While Falcon spoke thus, and threw the windows wide open, his 
wife’s attention had been caught by the picture, and as he looked 
round he saw her gazing at it intently, with a strange look of fascina- 
tion and dislike, of disgust and attraction, expressed in her wide steady 
eyes, in her parted lips, and in her frowning brow. 

“Cecil!” she said, “what is this picture? Has it not a story, a 
dark story attached to it? Iam sure it has. There is a fascination 
and a horror about it. It is the kind of picture that papa might 
have done, only he would never have painted anything with so little 
relief in it. I am certain it has a history. What is it?” 

“ A history, my pet ?” replied Falcon, whose recent sense of uneasi- 
ness began to return to him. “ What history should there be? It 
was painted, hung up, grew dirty, has been cleaned. What is there 
in that which might not be the history of all pictures that have been 
painted since the world began ?” 

“No, no no!” she cried, tapping her foot impatiently upon the 
ground. ‘This picture is not like all others; it has a story of its 
own, I am sure, and you must tell me that story,” she added im- 
periously. ‘Then changing her tone, she said in an appealing voice, 
“Darling, won’t you tell me? Ido so want to know!” 

To this appeal Falcon gave in, in spite of his resolve to keep the 
dark legends of the house from his wife; perhaps he was not sorry 
to rid himself of the notion that he was deceiving her, concealing any- 
thing from her, however unimportant that thing, however strong his 
reasons for concealing it might really be. Probably under any cir- 
cumstances he would have succumbed even to a less entreaty from his 
adored Lilith. Now he told her as shortly as he could what were 
supposed to be the facts of the story. 

“That cavalier, standing up with the drawn sword, is one of my 
ancestors,” he said. 

“He is not quite handsome enough for that,” said Lilith, putting 
her hand on his arm, and resting it there ; “‘ but never mind.” 

“The lady is his wife, and according to the legend, the other 
cavalier is her lover. The husband is supposed to have surprised their 
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secret, and dealt with its punishment swiftly and surely, as you see. 
There have been all kinds of idle tales about the events and their 
subsequent consequences: tales which I have never thought it worth 
while to inquire into, and about which I trust you will never trouble 
your little head.” 

During the latter part of Falcon’s recital, Lilith’s hand had slipped 
from his arm, and she seemed to concentrate all her attention on the 
picture. 

“ What can the painter have meant by that look in her face ?” she 
said presently, half to herself, “ what is the meaning in her eyes? It 
is not wholly grief, and it cannot surely be joy. I cannot explain it, 
but I must know some day.” Then turning round to Falcon, and 
banishing without any apparent effort the thoughtful mood into 
which she had fallen, she said, “ It is a clever picture and a dear old 
room, and a fine old organ, I am sure, and I was a little fool to dislike 
it, wasn’t I? Come, sit down and play to me, darling. Or shall we 
wait until the room has been aired, and all gloomy fancies swept out 
of its corners? Come then and walk in the garden, and we will look 
down to the sea and wonder what makes it so restless, and we will 
play to-morrow, or next day. Come, dear.” 

And she tripped out of the organ-room, followed by Falcon, as gaily 
as she had tripped out of all the others. 


Cuarter VI. 


A Few afternoons later Mrs. Thornton, the housekeeper, not without 
many anxious shakes of the head, and many liftings of the hands in 
sorrowful forebodings, announced that the organ-room was quite 
fresh, ‘‘as fresh at least,” she said, “as such a room can ever be. 
Ah! my lord! if you would but think over it before you stay in such 
aroom. Ah! my lady! if you could but persuade his lordship.” 
But Falcon only frowned at her remonstrances, and Lilith laughed 
gaily and said, “ But Mrs. Thornton, I don’t believe the room is really 
different from any other room—not that I am at all sure of that 
really,” she added, in an undertone to Falcon. Mrs. Thornton went 
croaking away to enjoy a debauch of evil prophecy with old Gillie, 
the gardener, and Lilith led the way with the fleeting run which 
she affected into the organ-room, whither Falcon followed her. She 
was in a mirthful happy humour that day, and she caught him 
by the hand as they entered the room saying, “Now, dear, I shall 
look on this day as the birthday of your oratorio, which is going to 
be so good, so good! And when I hear it sung and played to listen- 
ing masses of people, I shall be so proud of my Falcon! Not that I 
can be any prouderof him than I amnow.” Then she led him up to 
the keyboard, and laying her tiny fingers on his shoulder, stood 
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listening and attentive as he struck some powerful chords. So she 
remained until he had played four or five bars, and then she cried, 
“Cecil, what a magnificent tone! is it not?” 

A glow of delight had come into Falcon’s face as he recognised the 
power and beauty of the instrument which he played, and now he was 
too much absorbed to answer her except by a nod, from which she 
turned away with a little pout of petulance as if to leave him. But 
the subtle charm of the swelling chords was too strong for her, and 
held her seated at the window looking seawards as Falcon played on 
and on. He played, and she, with an unusual patience, remained to 
listen until warmer tints began to show themselves in the clouds, first 
by streaks and patches, and then with a sudden glory of colour which 
changed to green, to orange, to purple, to all sorts of delicate shades 
for which art has no name, and of which Nature alone possesses the 
jealously-guarded secret. Then the white-crested waves rolling 
heavily in from the broad Atlantic caught the glow from above 
and swung it from one to the other until the whole bay, sea and 
sky, shone with the short-lived splendour. And the music called 
out from the organ by the player’s skilful fingers seemed to Lilith’s 
vivid fancy to join in the universal exultation; the harmonies rolled 
in greater fulness through the room; they seemed to have acquired 
suddenly a sense of freedom and delight in spreading themselves far 
and wide. It was as if a great river of melody had been dammed up 
years ago by the closing of the organ, and were now rushing out in a 
burst of joy at the opening of the flood-gates. As the music pealed 
on, and the deepening twilight lent it a yet more solemn effect, the 
associations of the place recurred to Lilith’s mind as she listened. 
She imagined that with the melodies the spirits which had haunted 
the room were once more set free, and that their voices mingled 
with the deep tones swelling round the old oak panels, Now as 
Falcon struck a powerful major chord she seemed to hear a pean of 
triumphant joy, of exultation in new found life and liberty: then as 
the major changed to the minor came mourning and grief, and pas- 
sionate regret, mingled with pity for the rash hand which had broken 
the spell. And again, in a passage of descending semitones, she 
seemed to hear mocking laughter and fiend-like joy at renewed oppor- 
tunities and hopes of working evil. So strongly did these twilight 
fancies affect Lilith’s quick sensibility that she rose from her seat to 
banish them, and walked up to the picture. Falcon ceasing a few 
minutes later to play, and looking round, found her gazing at it with 
rapt attention. 

“Studying the picture again, my pet ?” he said. 

“Tam trying to make out that expression in the woman’s eyes,” 
she replied. “What is it like? I think it is the kind of look one 
might see in a tamed tiger that had suddenly tasted blood and 
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resumed its old wildness. Ah!” She gave a little shudder and 
passed her hand before her eyes as if to shut out the impression 
produced upon her by the picture. 

“My darling!” said Falcon, “I shall begin soon to think that 
there is really some evil fascination about that picture, and have it 
taken down.” 

“No, no, no!” she replied, “dear Cecil, on no account have it 
taken down; it interests me and gives me a continual puzzle for my 
little head. What can that look really mean? I must find out.” 

Lord Falcon returned to the organ the next day, and the next. 
Every time he touched its keys he seemed to draw out more and more its 
forgotten fulness ; every time he left it he longed more to return to it ; 
the joy of making it give out its volumes of sound became an absorb- 
ing interest, a passionate longing which he could not resist. Nor did 
he wish to resist it, for the tones of the organ seemed to stimulate his 
power of creating music to its utmost extent. Sweeter and stronger 
harmonies came into his mind. His faculty of composing gained force 
as it were, from the keys as he touched them. So remarkable indeed 
was the effect of the instrument that he said jestingly to Lilith one day, 
“T really shall believe soon that there is some occult power in this 
room ; it seems to inspire one with new ideas. What do you think, my 
kitten ?” 

But Lilith only shook her head gravely. 

He had been afraid at first of her resenting his devotion to his 
oratorio, of her grudging the time which he might otherwise have 
given to her; but she encouraged him in his work, and told him from 
time to time how great would be her pleasure in his success. For 
many days she would come into the room while he was playing or 
composing, would flit about with a lightness which could not disturb 
him, encourage him with a swift caress as she passed him, stop for a 
minute before the picture and fix upon it one of her penetrating 
glances, perhaps sit down and look awhile at the sea-view, and then 
flit out again as lightly as she had come in. Gradually, however, as 
the days went on, she began to exhibit occasional fits of petulance at 
Falcon’s constant devotion to his music, fits for which she always 
begged forgiveness with the pretty repentance ofa spoilt child; but she 
came by degrees less frequently into the organ-room, and began to take 
drives by herself about the country. Lord Falcon noted the growth 
of this weariness on her part of his music, and felt that he could not 
be either surprised or indignant at it. It cannot be a source of 
unfailing interest to watch the slow progress of a work intelligible 
only to its creator, however deep may be one’s attachment to that 
creator ; least of all could such an employment be an enduring attrac- 
tion to a person of Lilith’s restless nature. Her husband, however, 
was unable or unwilling, or both, to break away from his work just at 
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the time when he felt it expanding into beauty and life ; and so he set 
about to devise some means of finding amusement and occupation for her 
until his task was completed. He abandoned at once the idea of ask- 
ing a party into the house, for the attention which he would feel bound 
to pay them would disturb him in his studies. While he was musing 
over the difficulty, the thought of Arthur Vane came into his mind, 
and seemed to answer all the requirements of the case. Arthur was 
just intimate enough both with him and Lilith to make his presence 
in the house in no way a disturbing influence; he sympathised to a 
great extent with both of their tastes; Lilith had always seemed to 
like him ; how then could he do better than ask Vane down for some 
little time? Accordingly he wrote off an invitation to Vane, and 
went to inform Lilith of what he had done. 

She received the intelligence strangely. ‘ What!” she cried, “ you 
have asked Arthur Vane here without consulting me? Why did you 
do it?” she asked in a threatening tone, while she frowned at him. 

“ You used to like him,” said Falcon, quietly. 

“Have you forgotten,’ she said, “that Arthur Vane tried to 
come between you and me; tried to warn you against me? I have 
not forgotten it.” Then she stood fér a little while motionless with 
the same lost look in her eyes which had come into them on the day 
of Lord Falcon’s proposal, a look as of one gazing far from the present 
into a dark future. Then recovering her gay manner, she turned to 
Falcon and said, “ But I will forget it, dear. It was kind of you to 
ask him, and we will try to make it pleasant for him.” So saying 
she tripped away, leaving Falcon somewhat mystified by her be- 
haviour. But he was accustomed to be mystified by her, accustomed 
to her waywardness, and thought very little more of it. 

Arthur Vane at this time was beginning to be wearied of London: 
almost all his friends had left it, and why he had not done so also 
was a puzzle to himself. Perhaps it was the interest which he took 
in Mr. Langenheim’s pictures which had detained him as much as any- 
thing else; he liked to sit and watch the painter's practised hand at 
work, to listen to his shrewd, biting remarks, and turn over his port- 
folios of poetical sketches. Most of all he liked to lie lazily stretched 
on a couch in a cool corner of the room, so situated that the Queen 
Mab picture was before his eyes. As he gazed at it all kinds of 
fanciful stories came into his head, and these he always intended to 
work up into something worth writing, but that intention he never 
fulfilled. However, the studio was a never-failing attraction to him ; 
and now that he was deprived of this by Mr. Langenheim’s absence 
abroad, he felt that the time had come when he must go away some- 
where. Oddly enough, invitations to two or three houses where he 
had always enjoyed himself before seemed to him now to augur 
nothing but dullness and insipidity, and he declined them one after 
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another, in a vague hope or desire that he might receive one which 
should seem to him attractive and worthy of acceptation. Such 
an one he found, after having wearily turned over many other com- 
munications which lay on his table, in Lord Faleon’s letter, which 
ran thus: 


“Dean Antuur,—Can I persuade you to come down and see us 
here for some time? I warn you that you may find it dull. We 
are quite alone, and there is no excitement to be got out of the 
neighbourhood. But you will find plenty of subjects for sketches or 
verses, and by coming you will give us both a great pleasure. 

“Ever yours, 
“ Fatcon.” 


“ The very thing!” said Arthur to himself. “I have long been 
thinking I should like again to see dear Falcon and his wife. I 
wonder if she is changed since her marriage: I should think not. 
As to Falcon, I do not suppose anything would change him. I 
wonder if he’s hard at work at his oratorio? Of course he is—there 
is an organ in the house. I wonder if she gets tired of it; it will 
be strange if she does not sometimes. However, the best way to 

tisfy all these wonders will be by going down.” 

It is more than probable that it was really a hope of receiving this 
particular invitation which had induced Vane to reject various others, 
although he did not acknowledge that fact to himself. At any rate, 
it was a peculiar circumstance that he should pass over several which 
promised all sorts of gaieties in which his heart was accustomed to 
delight, in favour of one which foretold nothing but quiet domestic 
life. ILowever that might be, he wrote to accept it, and arrived a day 
later than his letter at Falcontree Hall. 

He was received warmly by Falcon, and, to his surprise, somewhat 
shyly by Lilith. She hardly looked at him as he shook her hand, 
which did not return the friendly pressure of his. This unexpected 
reserve in her manner produced its effect upon him, and caused him 
to appear confused and ill at ease as he exchanged greetings with her ; 
but she had entirely recovered her self-possession when, a few minutes 
after Vane’s arrival, they went in to luncheon. 

“ How has the organ turned out, Falcon ?” asked Arthur, presently. 

“A perfect treasure,” replied Falcon; “it’s tone is something 
wonderful, and the oratorio progresses well with its assistance. We 
will go into the organ-room after luncheon, and you shall tell me 
what you think of the instrument.” 

Vane was assenting to this, when Lilith interrupted him by saying. 
“ Not this afternoon, Cecil; it is too fine a day to be spent in-doors; 
I will show him the garden and grounds if he likes, and you shall 
play to us this evening after dinner.” 
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“Ah, yes! that will be beiter,” replied Falcon. “The fact is, 
that I get so absorbed in my music sometimes that I forget that it 
has not quite the same fascination for others which it has for me. Art 
is a tyrannical mistress, and her votaries are apt to serve her too 
well, perhaps. I shall have finished the first part of my oratorio 
before long, I hope, and then I will take a holiday. And now let 
us go and stroll in the garden.” 

The three started together, but Falcon left the others before long 
to go back to the organ-room. Vane, left alone with Lilith, felt a 
return of the embarrassment which he had felt at her reception, 
and after a short silence which seemed long to him, found nothing 
better to say than these somewhat fatuous words: “I have not seen 
you since we met at Mrs. Montague’s ball.” 

“No,” she replied, addressing him without any trace of the cold- 
ness which she had at first infused into her manner. “I remember 
that it was rather a nice ball. I had almost forgotten the existence 
of such things until you spoke of it. We are so remote from all 
gaieties here.” 

“You do not find it dull?” he asked, gently. 

“Dull? No. There is much to see in the country round, and I 
like the quiet of our life, I think. Still,” she said, with that con- 
fiding look which Vane remembered well. “I am not always good 
company for myself, and Falcon spends nearly all his days over his 
music. But now that you have come you will amuse me and talk to me, 
will you not? I wonder what we were talking of when we last met ?” 

“T remember, perfectly,” said Vane, “we were interrupted in the 
middle of an interesting discussion on one of your favourite subjects— 
the supernatural. A purposeless kind of discussion at best, I am 
afraid.” 

“T do not like to think that,’ she said. “Are you convinced that 
there is nothing in it after all ?” 

“No, I am by no means convinced,” he replied. “Sometimes I 
incline to think that there is too much in it, which comes to the same 
thing as nothing.” 

“Tt is the other end of the circle you mean ?” 

“ Yes, or the same end—whichever you prefer to call it.” 

“ You know, I suppose, that we have got a kind of haunted room 
here ?” said Lilith. 

“T have often heard of the story,” he replied; “I should like to 
see the room.” 

“We will see it in the evening,” she said, “not now, it is so 
pleasant out here in the sun. Besides, Falcon is hard at work in the 
room at his music. Listen! Do you not hear the sound of the 
organ? Or, perhaps, it is not Falcon, but the ghost who is playing 
it. I have never heard the ghost, but sometimes I feel as if it were 
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in the room. It is a large dark room, and I cannot help fancying at 
times that there is some evil unseen presence hovering in its recesses. 
A foolish fancy, is it not?” she asked, looking up at him. 

“A very natural one at all events in a room of that kind,” he 
replied. “Falcon would set it down to nervousness, and I sup- 
pose he would be right. One cannot always resist such fancies, 
however. But here is no darkness, with the bright sun and the 
flowers, and ” 

“Yes,” she said, interrupting him. “Do you like flowers? Will 
you get me that rose? ‘Thank you. How sweet itis! See!” She 
held it up for him to smell as she spoke, and then said, “Shall we 
go in?” 

In the evening they all repaired to the organ room, and after Vane 
had duly admired the tones which Falcon drew from the instru- 
ment, Lilith, turning to her husband, asked him to hold up a light to 
the picture in order that Vane might inspect it. As the two men 
stood beneath it, she looked from it to them with an intense watch- 
fulness. “I should like very much to hear your version of that 
story,’ she said presently to Arthur; “it is capable of many 
interpretations.” 

“T must study it more before I can venture to explain it,” said 
Vane. 

“Lilith has studied it most closely,” said Falcon, “and I do not 
believe she has arrived at any satisfactory explanation yet.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” she said, dreamily ; “ but I will understand it 
some day. And now, Cecil, put out the lights, and let us see how 
ghastly the room looks in the moonlight.” Falcon, smiling at her 
fancy, extinguished the lights, and the room was illuminated only by 
the rays which came in through the deep window. The beams fell in 
a direct path through the panes on to the floor in front of the picture, 
leaving the rest of the room with its heavy furniture and panels in 
darkness, which partly concealed the two men. Lilith, standing 
motionless in her white dress in the moonlight, recalled memories of 
Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep, of phantoms and spirits, of every- 
thing that was uncanny, while the faint moaning of the sea, heard far 
beneath the windows, added to the weird effect. ‘ Ah!” she said, 
presently, with a little shudder, “ it is horrible, is it not ? Let us go 
away.” 

As Lilith said good night to Vane at one end of the long drawing- 
room, while Falcon stood looking out into the night through the 
window at the other, she added, “Do you know that I have borne 
some malice towards you for some time ?” 

“Towards me! For what?” he inquired. 

“TJ heard of your visit to Falcon, when you tried to warn him 
against me,” she replied, “ and I was very angry with you.” 
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Vane was taken aback at this speech, and his usual readiness of 
answer deserted him. He began a kind of confused apologetic expla- 
nation, which she cut short by saying, “I have forgiven you now, 
and so it does not matter. Only I felt impelled to tell you that 
{ had rather hated you once. Now we are friends again, are we 
not ?” 

“ Friends, always,” he answered. 

That night Vane had many dreams, in which the past and present 
were strangely mixed, and in which Lilith appeared under many 
guises. 


Cuarrer VII. 


Lare at Falcontree Hall now went smoothly on for a week or two 
in a well-ordered groove. The three occupants of the place seemed 
to make a singularly harmonious party. Vane’s intimacy with 
Lilith increased every day; he found it delightful to listen to her 
idle talk and laughter, and admire her graceful movements; nor was 
it less delightful to find her in a serious mood, when she would 
plunge recklessly into discussions of the most abstruse subjects, and 
break off with her pretty laugh when she found herself far out of her 
depth. In all moods she was charming ; most charming, perhaps, 
because she had so many. Falcon, while these two went out sailing 
or riding together, worked with renewed vigour at his music, and 
looked with expectant pleasure for their praise or criticism of what he 
had done when they returned. One who had watched the tenour of 
their life for a few days from the outside would certainly have said, 
“ Here is a wonderfully happy combination of the things which make 
life most happy—devotion from an artist to his art; from a husband 
and wife to each other ; from a friend to friends.” Yet Vane, in spite 
of the happiness which he found in this life, began, after a few weeks 
had elapsed, to make propositions for bringing his visit to a close, 
propositions which were invariably put aside by Falcon. “ What 
reason can you have for going, unless you are tired of us?” he 
would say. ‘“ You have no other engagements at present; and 
I think you know by this time that we are not likely to get tired 
of you. Bear with us a little longer yet; I cannot afford to lose 
your criticisms. Come and tell me what you think of my last 
chorus.” 

And Vane could aliege no reason for hastening his departure, 
although, no doubt, there was a reason. But it was one which he 
dared not acknowledge to himself, for he felt that if he gave form and 
expression even in his own mind to his secret thought, he must at once 
and for ever give up a companionship which had grown very dear to 
him. Thus much he could not help feeling with regard to this 
thought which he had half consciously managed to hide away so 
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carefully in the recesses of his mind that only now and again its ill- 
fayqured head started up and forced itself for a moment upon his 
attention. It is dangerous work this hiding away of feelings which 
may be of serious import. Such a man as Falcon would have crushed 
a dangerous idea entirely and altogether, or would have taken such 
steps that its influence could no longer affect his actions: Vane, 
wanting the strength for this, fled himself before his feeling, instead 
of banishing it by the power of his will; and in his flight he was 
pursued surely if slowly, until one day he was fairly overtaken. He 
was talking with Lilith in the afternoon on the terrace, admiring the 
view far away and the flowers close at hand. She pointed to one of 
these, and said, “Is not that a splendid rose? He towers so high 
above the others, and looks down upon them with such supreme 
contempt.” 

“He is indeed fine. What is he called ?” 

“Géant de Bataille. John of Battle, as my gardener always calls 
it; an appropriate name, is it not? Do you attach importance to 
names ?” . 

“In away Ido. I am always inclined to attribute certain quali- 
ties to certain names, and if I know the name of a person I have 
never seen, I draw a portrait of them for myself to fit the name. 
For instance, I always fancy Katie fair and flirting; Jack, jovial and 
amusing ; Helen, dark and stately ; Arthur, weak and irresolute, and 
so on.” 

“T do not think you are weak,” she said, answering his unasked 
question. ‘Tell me what portrait you fitted to my name.” 

“T knew you and your name together,” he replied. 

“Ah, true!” she said. “And now you know us both better, do 
you not? It is astrange name, Lilith, is it not? Do you like it? 
Liking should grow with knowledge ; will yours do so, I wonder ?” 

She looked at him inquiringly, with a smile on her lips and in her 
eyes, which tempted Vane to say suddenly and with energy, “I could 
not possibly like you more than I do now.” 

The words had no sooner escaped him than he wished them 
unspoken, but Lilith appeared not to notice that they had any special 
significance, and only replied by her little purring laugh, with which 
she led the way into the house. Vane went up to dress for dinner, 
and sat down in his room in a kind of despair. For now the thought 
that he had so carefully avoided seeing face to face had met him with 
a sudden shock in its full hideousness. Now he began to reproach 
himself bitterly for the persistence with which he had masked it 
beneath the smooth pleasantness of his daily life, even while he had 
heard many warning voices telling him of the passion smouldering in 
his breast, and would not listen to them. Even so he thought had 
the Pompeians of old heard in vain the threatening groans bursting 
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from the bosom of the ground to tell them of the fire raging within 
it; none the less had they in the reckless daring born of idleness and 
indulgence sung and danced in mad gaiety, refusing to look further 
than the crust of pleasant earth which lay between their careless feet 
and the fury of flame which presently broke forth and destroyed them. 
And now the crust was broken between him and his passion. No 
longer he could blind himself to the fact that he loved Lilith; no 
longer he could doubt that loving her he must fly from her at once, 
ere he stained his honour with a further confession or a hint of his 
love. Now he saw with terrible clearness of vision, as though some 
screen that had kindly shaded his eyes from a blaze of lurid light had 
been suddenly torn away, not only that he loved her now but that he 
had loved her ever since he had seen her; that what he had taken for 
interest was growing admiration ; what he had taken for friendship 
was passion. There was no doubt that he must leave Falcontree Hall 
at once: the longer he remained the greater would be his difficulty, 
and he had already stored up sufficient bitterness for his future. He 
must invent some excuse for his immediate departure; that would 
not be altogether easy, but some plan he must hit upon. He shrank 
from the thought of confiding in Faleon as a last and desperate 
resort; he had not the courage’to expose his weakness, unless it 
became absolutely necessary ; besides, such a confession would only 
make Falcon unhappy, and why should he inflict any part of his own 
unhappiness on his friend? He wondered if Lilith in any way sus- 
pected his secret. He could not think that she did ; it was probable that 
she liked his companionship, would be sorry to lose it, and imagined 
that he entertained no stronger feeling for her than that of the 
friendship which she extended to him. Otherwise she could not have 
received with so much indifference the declaration which he had made 
to her that afternoon in the garden. From such harassing reflections 
as these Vane was aroused by the necessity of descending to dinner, 
where he bore himself with a gaiety which, as is usual when one 
feeling is assumed to disguise another, was somewhat overstrained. 
His disquietude was increased, moreover, by the consciousness that 
Lilith, without appearing to do so, was watching him with consider- 
able attention, surprised perhaps at his unusual flow of spirits. After 
dinner they went into the organ-room, where Vane found repose 
from the strain upon his nerves in listening to the music which 
soothed his troubled mind. Falcon played the work of a great 
master, full of majestic peace, and Vane hearing was lifted for a few 
minutes out of the turmoil and misery of this careworn world into the 
rest and might of a higher one, a world of divine inspiration, of high 
aims fulfilled-—of noble ends attained. This period of quiet did not 
last long however, for Lilith, coming over to where he sat, said, 
“Will you come out on the terrace? It is such a lovely moonlight.” 
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Vane started, and all the trouble came back to his mind in an instant. 
He felt that far the best and wisest thing he could do would be to 
invent some excuse for refusal, but his nerves were unstrung by the 
struggle in his heart, and no excuse would rise to his lips. Besides, 
it was so hard to give up the last chance of seeing her, and listening to 
the music of her voice. Surely, he thought, no harm could come of 
it; he had enough self-control to conceal his feelings ; they would 
talk and laugh as if there were nothing to trouble either of them, as 
they had many a time talked and laughed before. He would say 
good-night to her for the last time in an unmoved voice, and the next 
morning his dream would be over: he would leave Falcontree Hall 
and learn to bear his burden as best he might. As he arrived rapidly 
at this conclusion, she said again, “Are you coming?” and he rose 
silently and followed her. Arrived on the terrace, he found that he 
had a little overrated his self-command, which had been already tried 
severely ; he found it impossible to begin at once the sort of lightly 
touched conversation which he had suggested to himself. So they 
stood a short space silent in the moonlight, by the low wall which 
separated the garden from the cliff sloping down to the sea. 

In accordance with that strange inconsistency of human nature 
which calls trifles to the surface of men’s minds when violent passions 
are tearing them in their depths, Vane found himself thinking how 
dangerous the place might be to any one ignorant of the depth beneath 
or careless in his movements. There was indeed, as has been said, a 
rugged path leading down the cliff, but any one who missed this would 
be in considerable danger. As Vane peered idly over the wall, Lilith 
broke the silence by saying, in a soft sympathetic tone, “I want you 
to tell me what it is that troubles you.” This was certainly the last 
question which he had expected to be asked; it took him completely 
by surprise, and redoubled his difficulty. He stood astonished and 
speechless, and she went on. “I have seen a change in you for some 
days past, to-day especially. I know the expressions of your face well, 
and I am sure there is something on your mind; do tell me what it 
is. You have put so much confidence in me, and we have grown to 
know each other so well. We are great friends—real friends, are we 
not? and it is the business of friends to help each other in their 
troubles. Cannot I help you?” 

He made no answer save by bending his head in mute sorrow, and 
she continued, this time in slow and faltering accents: “I have 
thought sometimes—as you will not tell me your thought, I must tell 
you mine—that I may be in some way the cause of your sorrow; I 
who, believe me,” (she laid her hand upon his as she said this) “ would 
so willingly save you from any pain. If itso chanced, it would be so 
much better for me and for you that I should know the truth.” 

She looked down as she spoke, and he, moving a little way from 
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her with a slow, heavy step, ended his long silence, and broke out in 
speech. 

“ Why do you torture me like this?” he cried. ‘Do you not see 
that your words are true, horribly, desperately true? Do you not see 
that every one of them stabs me to the heart? Ah, no! how should 
you? Why should I reproach you with my own madness? But 
listen—for I must make my confession once and for all. Do youhear 
the wash and murmur of the waves on the coast below there? As 
the strength of those waves when they are lashed to fury by the 
tearing gale, as the endurance of that patient sea through countless 
years, so are the strength and endurance of my love for you. I know 
now that this began even from the first moment that ever I saw you. 
It has gathered force with time. I deceived myself as well as I could ; 
I kept my passion out of my own sight, but it was there just as the 
latent rage is in those quiet waters. I was mad not to see it, but I 
loved you too well to confess to myself that I ought to leave you. Ab, 
well! it would only have brought the end sooner. I have had so much 
the more of happiness, and now the end, ah, God! the end has come.” 

So he spoke with a fierce volubility, leaning backwards against the 
wicket-gate, clutching its rails with his hands, looking at her as she 
stood motionless, while the tones of the organ came fitfully out 
through the open door. A cloud had driven across the moon, and he 
could not see if her face was turned to him, or what expression it wore. 
He paused for a moment at the end of his wild words of love, and 
then dropping his voice, and taking a step towards her, he said : 

“T have only two more things to say, Forgive me, and Good-bye !” 

The clouds swept away, and the moon shone out in the fulness of 
her cold cruel light as Lilith turned towards him. She was pale, and 
her lips wore a strange smile. He saw with amazement her hands 
stretched towards him, he felt his clasped in their warm grasp; a 
thrill of mad surprise and delight shook him as she lifted her face to 
his, and drew his down to her. Then, as a cloud obscured the moon 
once more, and the dying notes of the organ swelled sadly through 
the stillness, his lips met hers. 


(To be concluded in the February number.) 








A Dance after Harlequin, 


Waar may be called the ancient and noble race of Harlequin is 
extinct. The name still exists; that is to say, dancers of more or 
less merit have succeeded to the property, and they call themselves 
by the name of the race from which it descended. In some cases the 
assumption is as impertinent as Bug’s of “Norfolk Howard.” Is 
there any significance, after all, in this name, which has been known 
for three centuries? ‘There is, at least, a variety of interpretation. 
Philologists have gone as wild upon it as upon other words, and each 
thinks all who disagree with him as so many asses. 

Let the Society of Antiquaries occupy themselves if they will in 
trying to discover the original Harlequin. He may have begun with 
some Sanscrit buffoon. He probably passed through the mimes of 
Greece and Rome, and developed from the latter into the modern hero 
of Pantomime. Some peculiarly mad philologists derive his name from 
Hell-King, and recognise him in Dante. Génin held him to be of the 
devil, and saw in his patched coat, black mask, and marvellous activity 
the tongues of fire, the hideous features, and the power of transport- 
ing himself from place to place, which characterised the chief of the 
infernal dominions. Others assert, foolishly enough, that Francis 
the First gave the name to a buffoon, in ridicule of Charles Quint, his 
imperial rival. Harlequin Charles Quint! Why, the first name 
was a well-known Dergamesque term before Charles and Francis 
were born. Still more absurd is the idea of Ménage, that the appella- 
tion was first given to a comedian who was constantly in the company 
of M. Harlay, and who was, therefore, called ‘ Harlayquin,” or little 
Harlay. Let us see whence Arlecchino came, what he was, and why 
he was so called. 

Catherine de Medicis was a gloomily-minded person, who rather 
enjoyed being made to laugh. It was a grim expression of relief, 
and she liked it. Inthe year 1576, a wandering troupe of Italian 
players crossed from Italy to France, to render laughing solace to this 
frowning queen. Wanderers? Yes, vagabonds, in that sense. But 
the men were gentlemen; that is, educated, well-bred men. The 
women are said to have lacked no grace that might win for them the 
respect, homage, and affection of all true and honest-hearted men. 
Andreini was the manager. His wife was the famous Isabella An- 
dreini, famous for her acting, for her learning, and for the honours 
paid to her at her funeral by the city in which she died. This 
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company called themselves “I Gelosi,” or “‘ The Jealous ”—to please. 
Their authors supplied them only with plots. The clever artists 
found the words, which their fancy and intelligence and humour 
readily supplied nightly. This style was known as the “ Commedia 
dell’ Arte.” 

The two low comedians of this company were known best by their 
stage names. -Pedrolino was Frenchified into “Pierrot,” a name 
which has ‘not yet died out; Simone di Bologna was called “ Arlec- 
chino.” Most of these Italians had theatrical aliases. Silvia Ron- 
chagli was “ Franceschina,’ Maria Antonazzioni {was “ Bicciolina,” 
“Victoria” was the proud pseudonym of the pretty Antonella 
Bajardi, Virginia Ramponi was “Florinda,’ Giovanni Fabri was 
“F laminio,” and so on. 

“Arlecchino,” an old provincial Italian word for a lick-dish or 
greedy fellow (the name indicating the character), was then ori- 
ginally nothing more than an appellation taken up by Simone. His 
costume when acting the greedy cajoling parts (for Arlecchino was 
at first essentially a speaking character) was always the same. He 
wore a patched costume, not uniform and spangled, but of irregular 
patches. The jacket had wide side pockets. It was tightened round 
the waist by a girdle, but descended, like a short tunic, over trousers, 
which fitted tight to the limbs. To these were added gaiters and 
slippers. Arlecchino was masked. He wore a cap with a hare’s tail 
in it (in place of a feather), and in his girdle was a wooden sword, 
“bat,” or “wand.” It was the stupidity and simpcity of the original 
Arlecchino which excited laughter. His morals and ideas of property 
were as subversive of social order as those of a modern clown. In 
course ‘of time he improved; and the laughter he excited was the 
result of his sharp and bright wit, of his overflowing humour, and the 
uncommon audacity of his allusions, suggestions, and expressions. 

The Gelosi returned to Italy in 1604. They were succeedel in 
France by another Italian troupe, the Comici Fideli, Giovanni 
Battista Andreini, son of the old. manager of that name, was 
at the head of this company. His professional name was Lelio. 
His comrades assumed names taken from characters they had 
played with distinguished success. Just as James Smith called 
himself Mr. O. (or Obi) Smith, from the laurels he won in delineating 
the part of Obi, or Three-fingered Jack, so in this seventeenth-century 
Italian tvowpe Gavarini became known as II Capitano Renocerante, 
from the wonderful success of his impersonation of that most swagger- 
ing of swaggering captains. So Signor Zeccha was known to the 
town as Bertolino, Barbiere was Beltramo, Dominico Bruni was 
Fulvio, and the grave and gracious Diana Ponti was adored under 
the appellation of Lavinia, the name of a comedy heroine. Of what 
stuff Giovanni Battista Andreini was made may be gathered from this 
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fact: he was the author of a celebrated Scriptural drama, called 
‘Adamo,’ which was played at Milan in 1613. From this celebrated 
and highly-successful sacred piece Milton is said to have conceived an 
idea which resulted in that sublime fact, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ There are 
ven some people who say that Milton’s poem would never have existed 
but for Andreini’s play. Nay, there are a few who are bold enough 
to declare that Milton stole the whole of Andreini’s drama, and, with 
little trouble, converted it into the immortal epic that we know of. 

There was an old palace in Paris which had formerly belonged to 
the Dukes of Burgundy, but which had been confiscated when Duke 
Charles the Bold turned traitor. The hall of this “ Hotel de 
Bourgogne” was given up to the “Comici Fideli” and to a French 
company. Arlecchino and his fellows acted on three nights in the 
week. The French players drew the town on the alternate nights, 
‘The Comici left in 1618, but they visited Paris in various succeeding 
years, when Arlecchino was ever warmly welcomed. ‘They, like the 
Gelosi, were exempted from the interference of the French bishops. 
If tradition. may be trusted, the Roman ecclesiastical authorities took 
them under the shield of their protection. The French bishops 
excommunicated players. The Italian players were exempted from 
this penalty. It is certain that the actresses were irreproachable in 
character, and not only they, but many of the gentlemen of the com- 
pany were rigorous in carrying out all religious observances, and, 
when necessary, they practised the most severe austerity. In their 
own country, their social position was among the best in the land. 
It was often a position of honour even in France. When Barbiere 
(Beltramo) formed an Italian company, under the patronage of Louis 
the Thirteenth, that monarch conferred on that light and graceful 
comedian a captaincy in his Guard of Honour. 

We get a very good idea of what the ancient Harlequin was like 
by studying ‘Le Théatre de Gherardi,’ in every piece of which (six 
volumes of them!) Harlequin is the principal character. At first, the 
{talians in France played in Italian. It was not till May 1668 that 
they delighted the French by introducing French scenes and songs, 
in all of which Harlequin Dominique delighted his audiences, and 
continued to delight them for twenty years. Harlequin was popular, 
because he took the liberty of speaking his mind on every possible 
subject. What the Gazette de Hollande would scarcely dare to say, 
“Harlequin” out with it, and gave an idea of what was meant by 
freedom of speech. 

Harlequin, like ‘Punch’ (the journal) took every form, but was 
always Harlequin, He was gross in speech, simile, and story. He 
was satirical and epigrammatic. He spoke French, sang Italian, and 
quoted Latin—all fluently and correctly. Occasionally, he drew 
parallels full of quaint humour ; and was never more in his element 
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than when he disguised himself as a lawyer and illustrated the ever- 
abounding rascality of the law. When Chief Justice Cockburn lately 
raised a hysterical laugh in court, by remarking that ‘the law swal- 
lowed everything,” it reminded me of the ancient Harlequin disguised 
as a judge, and ridiculing Justice by like remarks on the law. Com- 
mercial rascality was his constant food for satire. “Of a hundred 
packages on your shelves,” he says to a draper, “all but four are 
dummies. An ass, the other day, devoured four at your door; for 
there was nothing but hay in them.” So with social fashions; Har- 
lequin was “down upon them” with the vivacity of a light comedian. 
When Pierrot (as a doctor’s wife) is puzzled at Harlequin (disguised 
asa chambermaid) stating that he had been waiting-woman to a 
colonel, the motley hero observes that there is nothing extraordinary 
in it, since ladies had their valets de chambre. General Burgoyne 
had probably read ‘ Arlequin, Empereur dans la Lune, for he has a 
sort of echo of Harlequin’s observation in ‘The Heiress.’ When old 
Aldscrip sees Chignon, a French hairdresser, dressing his daughter's 
hair, he exclaims, “ Here’s a new specimen of foreign women, a valet 
de chambre! ‘Taste for ever! Now, if I were to give charge of my 
person to a waiting-maid, they'd say I was indelicate !” 

Again, Harlayquin had fine subject for raillery in the Madame 
Rachels of his day, and the women who were willing to buy back 
youth and beauty at any price. ‘ You'd hardly believe it,” says 
Harlequin toa doctor, referring to the “ Rachel ” of the hour, “ that she 
has promised to make an old woman of seventy-five beautiful for ever 
with an ounce of her pomatum!” In the same piece, Harlequin’s profes- 
sional illustrations, as a Medico, are so like those of Sheridan’s Dr. Rosy, 
that we perhaps owe one to the other. “Gentle as a saline draught! 
Such an arm for a bandage!—veins that seemed to invite the 
lancet, mouth as round, and not larger, than that of a penny phial ; 
she could decipher a prescription and insert the ingredients as well as 
myself.” There is a good deal like this in ‘Harlequin Emperor in 
the Moon,’ with some nasty talk, some vulgar business, and some 
capital shots at folly ; all of which were reproduced by Aphra Behn, 
in her translation of this piece. Jevon was the famous speaking 
English Harlequin who helped it to its great success. Pinkethman 
subsequently acted Harlequin without the mask, but was not half so 
comic and effective as with it; all his audacity oozed out of him. 
Bickerstaffe and Spiller succeeded to the part. In 1748 ‘ Harlequin 
Emperor in the Moon’ was revived on Boxing-night at Drury Lane, 
with the inimitable Woodward as the best and most facetious of 
speaking Harlequins. Cushing was nothing to him in the same part. 
in the same piece, brought out on the same night at Covent Garden. 

Every piece acted by the Italians was nothing less than ferociously 
farcical in its satire against “shams.” In ‘ Le Chevalier du Soleil ” 
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the doctors were, so to speak, stripped, rolled in the mud, and danced 
upon, as the greediest and most ignorant humbugs of the age. Colum- 
bine, on the other hand, exposed the very loose morals of the ladies 
and the consequent exceeding impudence of handsome shopmen who 
made love to them, over the counter. Some of the old jokes of the 
Italian farces have served later wits. “Sir,” said Scaramouche to 
Harlequin, “which is the way to the Greve?” “You have only to 
keep on the road you are going,” is the rejoinder, which will recall to 
mind one of Douglas Jerrold’s best-known jokes. In another of these 
farces, Harlequin alluded to the stage, between the acts, when spec- 
tators were admitted to the stage itself. “There is no Entr'acte, 
What do you call those pirouettes, those polite salutations, those warm 
embraces that the Quality give one another on the stage, while the 
men are snufling the candles? I call them scenes of life and continual 
movement. Ask the Pit. I am sure it will agree with me.” The 
contrasts are striking ; for, after some touch that is scarcely removed 
from beastliness, Harlequin quotes Virgil like a gentleman, and speaks 
of Plautus and Terence as if he had the whole of their comedies at 
his fingers’ ends. Occasionally, Harlequin, like Billy Black, fired off 
conundrums at the audience, with a sort of “D’ye give it up?” 
Here is a sample: “Qui est-ce qui n’est jamais chez lui? C'est le 
Grand Seigneur, parce qu'il est toujours a la Porte!” 

But there was another peculiarity of the Harlequin of the olden 
time, which has yet to be mentioned. 

Harlequin’s imitations of popular actors were among the most 
attractive of his performances. ‘There was a famous parody on the 
scene between Rodrigue and Chiméne, in Corneille’s ‘ Cid,’ which, 
acted by Pasquariel and Harlequin, made the house mad with delight. 
Harlequin imitated the famous Mademoiselle de Champmeslé. He 
did to the life her sing-song, cadenced declamation ; her look, dress, 
gestures. He was almost the famous tragédienne in person; and when 
making’ his exit, mimicking her peculiar walk and carriage, the pit 
could not keep its legs, the spectators rolled against each other, weak 
with excess of convulsive laughter. I think I saw something like it 
in the wonderfully clever impersonation of Luerezia Borgia by that 
excellent actor Mr. G. Honey. 

But the parody of ‘The Cid’ was surpassed in exquisite fun and 
admirable acting by that of ‘ Bérénice, in which Columbine took 
the part so named, and Harlequin that of Titus. In the preliminary 
scene, in which Columbine affects to be unequal to the task, she ex- 
cites the greatest hilarity by her manner of exclaiming— 


“Moi Bérénice! Hé Dieux! par ott m’y prendre? 
Aurai-je un port de voix et languissant et tendre? 
Et puis-je prononcer sur le ton langourewx ? 

Si Titus est jaloux, Titus est amoureux.” 
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The last line, which is in the original play, was delivered with Champ- 
meslé’s luxurious languor, slightly exaggerated, and people shrieked 
with delight at the delivery. Harlequin remarked, on beginning the 
scene, “Je men vais eflacer Floridor et Baron.” Accordingly, he 
gave imitations of both those great actors, in mock heroics. Floridor 
was the first French actor who said, instead of swng, his parts. Baron 
delivered his verse according to punctuation, not heeding the rhyme. 
The double novelty made the imitation doubly popular; and there 
was a universal roar when Columbine concluded with— 


«Pour Titus, empereur, je pleure, je soupire, 
Mais Titus, Arlequin, me fait crever de rire ;” 


—so it did the whole audience. 

One of the causes of the; enormous attraction of ‘ Les deux Arle- 
quins,’ first played in 1691 (a charming piece by M. le Noble), was 
found in a scene in which Harlequin, in a parody on the famous 
stanzas declaimed by Rodrigue in ‘The Cid, imitated Baron. That 
illustrious and ever-to-be-regretted actor never had a gesture that 
was not perfection, and never a perfection that was not miraculous. 
This is the testimony of the accomplished Harlequin Gherardi, who 
was the imitator of the grand tragedian on this occasion. Baron had 
then withdrawn from the stage. One result of this step was that the 
Italian company, as it was still called, though they played in French, 
had an increase in their receipts to the amount of twenty thousand 
francs a year. For when the public could no longer enjoy the plea- 
sure of seeing and hearing Baron, they went in crowds to “The 
Italians,’ whenever it was announced that Harlequin would imitate 
him in one of his most effective characters. It was not mere mimicry, 
but a perfect copy of a perfect original. Harlequin was so renowned 
for this especial imitation, that he repeated it, by command, at Ver- 
sailles, in ordinary evening dress, at the table of Monseigneur le 
Prince, and in presence of a brilliant company, made up of royal, 
noble, and gentle blood. When the scene was concluded, the august 
assembly, princes and princesses included, surrounded the happy 
Harlequin, loaded him with congratulations, and protested that he 
wanted nothing of Baron but the features. Modest Gherardi says 
that their friendship for him perkaps a little blinded their judgments, 
and that, loving Baron, they too readily recognised the great artist in 
one who was so much his inferior. 

Harlequin did not confine himself to imitations of the French actors. 
He also imitated the counsellors of the law courts who were conspi- 
cuous for good or other quality. So, Mrs. Clive, in Nerissa, used to 
mimic the leading counsel in Westminster Hall; and the elder 
Mathews, in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ convulsed the house—till the 
Lord Chamberlain checked him—by mimicking Lord Ellenborough. 
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Had the Tichborne case existed in the old Harlequin era, Harlequin 
would have tried to outdo Arthur Orton himself in the character of 
measureless liar, and the harsh exasperating tones of his defender 
would have made the Hotel de Bourgogne ring again with joyous 
recognition. 

In ‘Arlequin Jason, ou La Toison d’Or,’ our old friend not only 
mimicked the tragedians and the bombast tragedy of the time, but 
showed his versatility by co close an imitation of the famous ballet- 
master, Pecour, as to deceive the whole house. Pecour was the lightest 
and most graceful dancer of the great dancing era. No one equalled 
him in refinement, activity, variety of action, and perfection of ear, for 
keeping time. In composing ballets, he was the most superbly imagi- 
native of artists; and every part Pecour undertook himself was to 
the very life. 

Now, who were the men who so long charmed their audiences by 
a display of qualities which are not now to be found in a single indi- 
vidual? Their names are known as familiarly as those of the kings 
of Rome—at least, those of the Harlequins of the seventeenth century. 
They are Locatelli, under the name of Trivelin ; Dominique, and the two 
Gherardis, father and son. Locatelli, in an early version of ‘Don 
Juan,’ played the Don’s valet, and he used to throw the catalogue of 
the Don’s mistresses into the pit, with a “ Look at it, gentlemen. See 
if you do not find in it the names of your wives, kinswomen, or sweet- 
hearts.” Dominique for a long time “doubled” Locatelli’s parts. As 
a sample of the old Harlequin, we cannot do better than study the 
three Dominiques, as they called themselves—Biancotelli was their 
family name. They were, father and sons, gentlemen, Harlequins, 
and scholars. With the company that left Italy for France, in 1657, 
to be the players of Cardinal Mazarin, there was a grave, bashful, 
handsome lad of seventeen, who, under the name of Dominique and 
the mask of Harlequin, was to be the delight of the French court and 
people for about thirty years. Dominique’s style, his wit, grace, 
vivacity, humour, his voice in song, his utterance in speaking, and his 
power of imitating the great French actors, made him the darling of 
the town. This quicksilver, laughter-loving and laughter-compelling 
actor on the stage was the gravest, most nervous, and most reserved 
of persons away from it. In his professional suit, he seemed to be 
immortal—as if Death could never catch a creature so slippery and 
so restless. In his citizen’s garb, he looked as if he were about to 
change it for a shroud. 

Dominique was an especial favourite with Louis the Fourteenth. The 
king conversed with him as freely as he would with a little viscount from 
Gascony, that is to say, with a proud sort of condescension. When 
the French comedians protested against the Italians for introducing 
whole scenes in French into the pieces brought out on the Italian 
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stage, in Paris, the king himself sat to judge the cause. The noble 
old French actor, Baron, pleaded for his fellow French comedians and 
their rights. Dominique was advocate for the Italians and their 
claim to use any language. When Baron had made his statement, 
Dominique bowed to the king, and respectfully asked how his Majesty 
would have him speak? ‘Speak in any way you please,” replied — 
the king. “Then I have gained my cause,” cried Dominique. “It 
is all I require!” Baron demurred, but the king laughed; and 
thenceforth the Italians in Paris played in French, whenever they 
chose todo so. “As for you,” said the king to the French actors, 
“ speak Italian, if you like.” 

This was not the only royal favour vouchsafed to Dominique by 
the French monarch. Louis le Grand stood godfather to the great 
Harlequin’s eldest son, Louis Biancotelli. This little fellow grew out 
of his little Harlequin suit to become a stage machinist and a dramatic 
author. The intellect he derived from his father carried this second 
Dominique to great and deserved eminence. The older Harlequin’s 
son won the knightly order of St. Louis by his services as a military 
engineer ; and when he was dying, at Toulon, in 1727, he held the 
highly responsible office of Director of the Fortifications of Provence. 

At the baptism of old Dominique’s second son (Pierre Frangois), 
there was not as socially great a godfather ; but, intellectually, Bar- 
beau, the avocat au parlement, was worth a score of grands monarques. 
This Pierrot, Dominique Barbeau’s godson, was a distinguished 
scholar in the college of the Jesuits. He excited the greatest ex- 
pectations of being some day the glory of the company or of the 
Church. A pair of bright eyes changed his destiny. He first saw 
them as he was one evening leaving the college, and became 
desperately in love with her, who used them to excellent purposes. 
The nymph was the daughter of Pasquariel, the director of an Italian 
troupe of strolling actors, recently arrived in Paris. This young 
couple were soon married, and Pierre Dominique, recognising a new 
vocation, instead of becoming an archbishop or a general of Jesuits, 
turned Harlequin, and took to strolling in Italy. Ultimately, he 
settled in Paris. The Regent Duke of Orleans took him from the 
Opéra Comique, of whose audiences he was the spoilt child, and 
placed him in his new theatre in the Hétel de Bourgogne. There 
he made Pierrot the character in which the Parisians took never- 
failing delight. The Dominique intellect declared itself in other 
ways. Pierre was one of the most prolific of dramatic authors. His 
parodies of Voltaire’s stilted tragedies kept the city in laughter for 
months, and made Voltaire himself mischievously mad for ever ! 

This family of Harlequins was distinguished by the piety of its 
members. The father was the most devout of all the Italian players, 
all of whom were remarkable for their religious devotion. The 
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younger Racine asserts that he knew a married couple in the Italian 
company who lived like saints, and wore hair shirts under their 
stage costume! Dominique, the elder Harlequin, was a regular 
attendant at communion, and could not bear to hear the Church 
spoken of with disrespect. In his last moments, August 2nd, 1688, 
all the sacraments of the Church were administered to the dying 
Harlequin, but he was first called upon by the officiating French 
priest to promise that he would never play that, or any other character 
again, on the stage. It was a formal renunciation of his worldly 
profession. 

The great Dominique may be said to have died in harness, and 
almost in presence of the king. The accomplished ballet-master, 
Beauchamp, had delighted Louis by his dancing on the court stage 
at Versailles. Immediately after his exit, he appeared from the 
opposite side, and executed a dance so perfect that the monarch 
expressed aloud his admiration; but the executant was Dominique, 
who not only could imitate Beauchamp’s manner, but could, by help 
of paint, resemble him in features. The dance was long, and 
Dominique, overheated, caught cold while he afterwards stood to hear 
himself praised. Of this cold the artist died. Harlequin left property 
to the amount of three hundred thousand livres; and he was buried, 
with much ceremony, behind the chapel of the Virgin, in the church 
of St. Eustache. The burial of Harlequin is a subject for a Watteau. 

St. Simon praises the wit of Dominique, his readiness at impromptu 
sayings, the humour of his repartees, and his dignified gravity off the 
stage. In the St. Victor Library, Dominique charmed the learned 
men there by his knowledge, scholarship, and modesty. It is said 
that Dominique taught Harlay action; and wits affirmed that 
Dominique was a better scholar than Harlay, but that Harlay was a 
better actor than Dominique. 

As a marvellous bit of Harlequin’s autobiography, I know nothing 
that can match with the note which Gherardi has printed at the end 
of ‘Le Divorce,’ by Regnard. 

“This comedy,” says the modestly-impudent Harlequin, “failed in the 
hands of the late M. Dominique. It was erased from the list of pieces 
occasionally to be revised, and the parts had been burnt. Nevertheless, I— 
who had never appeared on any stage in my life, and who was only just 
leaving the Collége de la Marche, where I had just finished my course of 
philosophy under the learned M. Hallé—I selected it for my first appearance, 
on the Ist October, 1689, when I made my début under the patronage of the 
King and Monseigneur. It had such good fortune in my hands as to give 
universal satisfaction, and it drew for such a length of time as to be very 
profitable to the comedians. If I were a man to be vain of the talents 
which nature has given me for the stage—whether I played masked or 
unmasked, in the principal parts, serious or comic—where I have been seen 
resplendent with the applause of the most polished and most knowing 
nation of the world, I might have here a fine field to satisfy my self-love. 
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I might say that I did more in my beginnings and in my youthful years 
than the most illustrious actors have done after twenty years’ practice and 
in the vigour of their age. But I protest that, far from growing proud of 
my rare advantages, I have always considered them as the results of good 
fortune, and not as the effect of my merits; and if anything has been 
flattering to my soul in these matters, it was in the pleasure of seeing 
myself universally applauded after the inimitable M. Dominique, who 
carried so far the excellence of his simplicity—the naif, or what the 
Italians call goffagiare—that whoever saw him play will find something 
wanting in the most accomplished and renowned Harlequins in the world.” 


In 1697, the Italian company in France was suppressed and dis- 
persed. But, long before these actors were expelled from France for 
supposed saucy allusions to Madame de Maintenon, they and their 
sayings—for they still supplied, or improvised, half their dialogue 
even after pieces were written for them—were watched, especially in 
times of political or religious commotion, by the police. In 1689, the 
French Government and the Pope were at loggerheads. An express 
order from the king was sent to the Minister of Police, to take heed 
of the Italian actors generally, and particularly of Bartolomeo Ravieri, 
whose theatrical name was Aurelio. English-born Ultramontanes 
are justly looked upon as foreigners whenever questions arise between 
Ultramontanism and English interests. In such a case, English 
interests would certainly, however conscientiously, be betrayed. It 
was rather hard, however, to punish the devout Ultramontane Italian 
Harlequins, Pierrots, and Scaramouches in France for their Italian 
church proclivities. All those comic, broadly-speaking, boldly-dancing, 
grossly-alluding buffo-players were rigorously devout. They ceased 
to act on Fridays, observed fasts, and attended masses; Arlecchino, 
Colombina, and the rest of them regularly went to confession. “ Let 
Aurelio be arrested if he says anything ill with respect to the affairs 
of Rome.” Such was the secret police order. Aurelio, with his 
Ultramontane feelings, no more cared for the laws of the country in 
which he dwelt than our own Ultramontanes do for those of the 
country in which they are born. Aurelio played gallant lovers in 
the curious old half-Italian, half-French (sometimes wholly French) 
farces acted at the Hétel de Bourgogne. He could not keep his 
tongue neutral with regard to politics. He was warned, but monition 
was thrown away upon him. Aurelio became so impudently out- 
spoken that he was banished from France. The sequel is very 
curious. Early in life, Aurelio had “studied for the church.” In 
Italy, he resumed his studies. When he had successfully completed 
his course of theology, the ex-impudent stage lover was ordained 
priest. The elder Riccoboni knew him well, and had been present 
when Aurelio performed mass. 

In France, Arlecchino was ennobled by Moliére into his Scapins 
and Sganarelles. In Italy, he continued to be an “Asino Berga- 
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mesco,” as he was in the beginning. He is this in all Goldoni’s 
comedies, where he is introduced at all. When Arlecchino would pass 
for a gentleman, he disguises himself and tries to talk Tuscan. In 
France, however, Arlequin has had the greatest vitality, though, of 
later years, most of his business was assumed by Pierrot. Since Carlin, 
the best of the line was Debureau, of the Funambules, to which theatre 
the finest equipages used to be seen rolling, as, in the days of Garrick, 
carriages flew from St. James’s to Goodman’s Fields. Debureau 
united the vivacity of Harlequin with the affected stupidity of Pierrot, 
and was most famous under the latter name. He had a son, Camille 
Debureau, who was an accomplished artist as a painter on porcelain, 
and a promising sculptor when a pupil of the Conservatoire. Camille, 
however, was ambitious to succeed his father in the old pantomime 
heroes. When his sire was on his death-bed, in 1847, he adjured 
his sorrow-stricken son to turn his ambition to better purpose. Camille 
thought the greatest honour to which he could attain was to support 
on the stage the glorious name of his sire. The elder man, seeing 
this fixedness of resolution, said he would give his son a lesson in the 
almost lost art. The dying Pierrot covered his face with flour, 
pulled the sheets about him, and went through a bit of pantomimic 
action which made Camille laugh through the honest tears with which 
he was ‘half blinded. Camille never equalled his sire; and he died 
the other day, at Bordeaux, after a long illness, at the age of fifty-four. 
Paul Legrand has taken up Pierrot; and Vauthier still, I believe, 
tries to galvanise Arlequin into life; but French speaking-pantomime 
(and pantomime generally) expired with the real artist in that line, 
the elder Debureau. 

The English names mentioned in a previous page are those of our 
principal speaking Harlequins. The tone taken by them in England 
may be judged by a remark of Dryden’s: “The joy of a king fora 
victory must not be like that of a Harlequin upon a letter from his 
mistress.” Prior’s ‘Merry Andrew’ shows that there was a censor- 
ship over the speaking mimes at our fairs, and that even a prelate in 
a coach-and-six could stop in front of a theatrical booth in Southwark 
Fair, to hear the mimes suggest the satire to which they dared not 
give expression. There were modest fellows at that fair; and we 
have a respect for the two Southwark Harlequins who were s0 
horrified by the blasphemous swearing of Lord Sandwich that they 
ran away in afiright. Political satire was not allowed; but the 
political Harlequins could not be silenced in France. In the year 
1745, we read in the Daily Chronicle, that the allied armies, after 
performing various inconsistent and inexplicable movements, retired, 
without risking either a siege or battle, into winter quarters. The 
campaign in Germany, in which the King of Prussia was opposed by 
the veteran Marshal Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, was equally 
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void of important results. The French garrison at Lille displayed 
their wit at the expense of the vacillating manceuvres of the Anglo- 
Electoral troops. Harlequin was introduced on the stage pompously 
exhibiting a bundle of papers under each arm. Being asked what he 
had under the right, he answered, “ Orders ;” and what under the 
left ? with equal solemnity, “ Counter-orders,” 

There is a pretty general idea that Rich, alias Lun, was the person 
who abolished speaking Harlequins and Columbines, and established 
mute personages in their stead. Rich, no doubt, introduced the mute 
Harlequin in his own person. He was unable to remember a speech, 
or to utter one if he could remember it; but, in expressive action, he 
was as eloquent as the finest speaker. In pantomime he could not 
only excite breathless interest, or move to laughter ; on occasion, Rich 
could almost melt to tears. He brought in the tight spangled dress 
long before Byrne's time, to whom the introduction is sometimes 
assigned. Rich was the Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, and Kean (com- 
bined) of mute Harlequins. He had many graceful successors, but 
never anything like an equal. 

Speaking and singing Harlequins survived to very recent times, 
and one of the last (and perhaps the best) of the speaking and singing 
Columbines is yet among us, in venerable old age—Miss Kelly. There 
was something of the old audacity in ‘ Harlequin Anne Bullen,’ which 
tickled the Jacobites of 1727, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
with a coronation mocking that of George the Second. In 1741, 
the erection of the Shakespeare Monument was commemorated in 
‘Harlequin Student, or the Fall of Pantomime.’ Buoyant Yates 
pattered through Harlequin; and Miss Hippisley warbled Colum- 
bine. In 1746, when beheading and hanging were going on, and 
living Jacobites were prostrate and humiliated, they were satirised 
in that extraordinary affair, ‘Harlequin Incendiary, or Columbine 
Cameron.’ Yates was again the saucy Harlequin, and Kitty Clive 
was Columbine Cameron, in which one of the noblest men who suffered 
death for the Stuart cause was caricatured. 

In the middle of last century, Harlequin, in England, was almost 
dethroned by a foreign speaking Columbine. In 1754, Walpole writes 
thus of a piece that was originally produced in 1725:—“ There is 
started up a burletta at Covent Garden that has half the vogue of 
the old ‘Beggar's Opera’ (‘Harlequin Sorcerer’). Indeed, there is 
a soubrette, called Niccotina, who, besides being pretty, has more 
vivacity and variety of humour than ever existed in any creature.” On 
the English stage, the speaking Harlequin kept to rather old jokes. 
Witness what Walpole writes to Mann, in 1759:—“I beg, as Har- 
lequin did, when he had a house to sell, that you will send me a brick, 
as a sample of the first town you take.” 

In 1759, Drury Lane brought out ‘ Harlequin’s Invasion.’ The 
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Invasion being of Parnassus. King (the original Sir Peter Teazle) 
was the rattling Harlequin, who had to tell all the dancing heroes 
that henceforth Shakespeare, and not they, would reign. In 1814, 
Liston and Miss Kelly were the Harlequin and Columbine in a piece 
called ‘ Harlequin Hoax,’ which was produced the following year at 
Drury Lane, with Oxberry as the prattling, singing mime. In the 
same year, 1814, the Haymarket brought forward three Harlequins in 
‘Dr. Hocus Pocus, or Harlequin Washed White.’ All the person- 
ages of the old Italian-French harlequinades were there: Harlequin, 
squab and black, by Douglas; Harlequin, black and active, by 
Yarnold; Harlequin, white and hobbling, by Mathews (then lame, 
through an upset, in which Terry shared, from a gig); Scaramouch, 
Tokeley, Pierrot, Goneery, and Columbine, that fascinating creature, 
Mrs. Gibbs. The old original thing was never so nearly brought on 
to the English stage as on this occasion; and it was eminently suc- 
cessful. The last attempt of the sort was a revival of ‘ Harlequin’s 
Invasion, much altered, at Drury Lane, in 1820, when mercurial 
Harley, as Harlequin, kept the house in a roar with the delivery of the 
comic things put in his mouth, and Madame Vestris lifted the hearts 
of all the young fellows, and enchanted the ears of crowded audiences 
by her exquisite vocalisation. ‘The Two Harlequins,’ played when 
the Gaiety Theatre first opened, belonged only to the class of musical 
operetta, not to the ancient school of Harlequin. 

Harlequin, as we now see him, is a poor descendant of Rich; and, far 
from beating his speaking namesake from the stage, the latter kept his 
ground till 1820. Moreover, the modern mute Harlequin is himself 
almost thrust out of pantomime altogether. He is only tolerated in 
a few scenes supplementary to a grand extravaganza. The scholars 
and gentlemen who left college to put on the Harlequin’s suit have no 
descendants anywhere. To build up the original Arlecchino on the 
modern stage would require an artist who combined in his own 
person the tragi-comic power of Robson, the quaintness of Compton, 
the imitative faculty of Toole, the ear for music of the Paynes, 
all the qualities of the Vokes family, the voice of a first-rate 
vocalist, and a gracefulness in the poetry of motion which is not now 
to be seen anywhere. That artistic faculty which was once conspi- 
cuous in the composition of ballets does, however, exist in the worthy 
ex-Harlequin, Mr. Cormack ; and that gentleman is lucky in having a 
Grand Monarque in Mr. Chatterton, whose royal liberality enables 
the great ballet-master to indulge his inventive faculties so freely as 
to place ballets on the Drury Lane stage with all the grandeur and 
efficiency which marked those of Beauchamp and Pecour, on the 
once glorious stage of Versailles. 
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Che Greville Memoirs. 


Rogers once said to a friend, “ I do not care to go to the house ; 
I am certain to find there a supercilious Greville.” The supercilious 
Greville is no more, but he has left his ‘ Memoirs,’ which are at the 
present moment delighting and astounding society. Mr. Stapleton, 
the accomplished secretary of Canning, has written an article in 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ wherein he states, which we own we are 
surprised at, that the historical value of the work is small, but the 
scandal may be amusing to some. Amusing to some! Why every- 
body in Great Britain seems running about to find the book. From 
the fashionable library in Belgravia to the remotest railway-station 
bookstall every subscriber is shouting out, “Give us Greville, or we 
die!” Frantic dowagers who love money much, but scandal more, have 
been induced to abandon their parsimonious habits and purchase the 
work ; and we are certain none of them will ever be of opinion that 
their money has been wasted. 

Amusing to some! What can be more amusing to a loyal people 
than reading an ‘Impeachment of the House of Brunswick,’ written 
by a Greville and not by a Bradlaugh, in which George the Fourth, 
our “religious and gracious king,” is described as a “dog and a 
beast ;” William the Fourth, our “sailor king,” as an “ass, buffoon, 
and blackguard ;” the “ good Queen Adelaide” as a “hideous, horrid, 
spotted queen ;” the Duke of Cumberland as a “ Tarquin ;” the Duke 
of Gloucester as a “fool ;” and the Duchess of Kent as a “ nuisance.” 

The great nobles, it is true, are treated a little more kindly; the 
Duke of Northumberland is only described as “a bore beyond bores.” 
The Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Cleveland, and Lord Lonsdale 
are gibbeted as personally “the most insignificant of mankind.” 
The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Grosvenor, afterwards Marquis of 
Westminster, are called “ great, selfish, pampered aristocrats ;” and 
Mr. Greville “is glad to see them put to inconvenience.” 

With respect to Mr. Greville’s friends on the Turf, with whom he 
took sweet counsel respecting the state of the odds, they are branded 
indiscriminately together as “blackguards and fools.” Rather hard 
on the fools, as we believe they contributed materially to Mr. Gre- 
ville’s income during his lifetime. 

“ Blackguards and fools!” but the betting gentlemen will be con- 
soled when they see that the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
marching up, headed by the solemn dons, to congratulate William 
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the Fourth on his accession, are playfully depicted as.“ academical 
tagrag and bobtail.” 

With regard to Mr. Greville’s treatment of an inferior, or, as he 
expresses it, a more “ degraded class of society,” the following entry 
will suffice :— 


“ London, Feb. 22nd.—Dined yesterday at Fortunatus Dwarris’s, who was 
counsel to the Board of Health. One of those dinners that people in that 
class of society put themselves in an agony to give, and generally their 
guests in as great an agony to partake of.” 


One would think this was punishment enough, but subsequently 
an additional jujube is administered to the hospitable Fortunatus :— 


“ Feb, 27th._—Laid up ever since that dinner at Dwarris’s with the gout.” 


Every one must admit that all classes of society are kicked about 
with the grandest impartiality. 

We also give great credit to Mr. Greville for the unexampled paius 
he has taken to collect his information. He has cross-examined the 
wife about the husband, the son about the father, and last, but not 
least, the valet about his master. Little did the charming Lady 
Howe, the good-natured ‘“ Dolly FitzClarence,” and Batchelor, the 
confidential servant of George the Fourth, imagine that their con- 
versations with the sporting Clerk of the Council were to become 
materials for history. 

The editor of these volumes states that Mr. Greville was remarkable 
for his love of truth. Some of the “blackguards and fools of the 
Turf” may, perhaps, except to this statement. Be that as it may, we 
are convinced that the terrible and ludicrous scenes described in these 
volumes could not have been imagined by any mind. We believe 
these ‘ Memoirs,’ like the similar ‘ Memoirs of Lord Hervey,’ convey 
an accurate account of the interior of a court. Many never will 
believe that anything is true which is written against the great. A 
very shrewd man was of a different opinion. A parvenu once talked 
to the old Duke of Queensberry about the libels published against the 
court and aristocracy. “They are infamous!” said the parvenv. 
“Shocking !” said the duke. ‘So false!” said the parvenu. “ Oh, not 
false!” said the duke. “I should not care about them if they were 
false. They are all so confoundedly true !” 

One of the reviewers attributes the malignant attacks on the 
character of George the Fourth to an illness after a Jockey Club 
dinner :— 


“ June 29th.—I sat opposite to him (the king), and he was particularly 
gracious to me, talking to me across the table, and recommending me all 
the good things; he made me (after eating a quantity of turtle) eat a dish 
of crawfish soup till I thought I should have burst.” 
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Certainly, Mr. Greville never forgot or forgave anybody who gave 
him an indigestion; and when the English Opera House was burnt 
down, Mr. Greville remarks :— 


“T trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Club perished with the rest, 
for the enmity I bear that society for the dinner they gave me last year.” 


With respect to the character of George the Fourth, nothing cer- 
tainly can exceed the virulence of Mr. Greville against his gracious 
master, who seems to have been invariably kind to him. And yet 
there was a decided coincidence of character on some points. Mr. 
Greville says, “The king is the greatest master of gossip in the 
world, and his curiosity about everybody’s affairs is insatiable.” 

With respect to gossip and curiosity, we certainly think that the 
king and his clerk were in the same line of business. 

Mr. Greville’s account of the relations between the king and his 
favourite, Sir William Knighton, are most remarkable. We strongly 
recommend our readers to procure the ‘ Memoirs of Sir William 
Knighton, in which quite a seraphic history of the intercourse 
between the king and his doctor is given, and then to contrast it 
with the following account which Mr. Greville received from Lady 
Conyngham’s son, Lord Mount Charles :— 


“ Knighton, whom the king abhors with a detestation that could hardly 
be described. He is afraid of him, and that is the reason. When alone 
with him, he is more civil, but when others are present, the family for 
instance, he delights in saying the most mortifying and disagreeable things 
tohim. He says that his language about Knighton is sometimes of the 
most unmeasured violence, wishes he was dead, and one day, when the door 
was open so that the pages could hear, he said, ‘I wish to God somebody 
would assassinate Knighton.’ Knighton is greatly annoyed at it.” 


Annoyed! A king roaring out for the destruction of his tyrannical 
physician, and the unfortunate doctor merely annoyed! It reminds 
us of the story of the gentleman who had a large amount of foreign 
bonds in Sir John Paul’s bank. When the crisis came, the anxious 
depositor went after his treasure, and was ushered into the presence 
of Mr. Bates, the junior partner. ‘“ Where are my bonds?” said he. 
“They are gone,” said Mr. Bates. The depositor expressed himself 
strongly on this point. Upon which Mr. Bates said, “I am very 
sorry ; but I assure you, when Sir John took your bonds out of the 
chest to sell them, I told him that when you heard of it, you would 
be very much annoyed.” 

Luckily, the pages, although they must have talked over the 
matter, did not imitate the conduct of the faithful knights who 
quickly got rid—much to his annoyance—of Thomas a Becket. 


“The king’s indolence is so great that it is next to impossible to get 
him to do the most ordinary business, and Knighton is still the only man 
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who can prevail on him to sign papers, &c. His great delight is to make 
those who have business to transact with him wait in the ante-room while 
he is lounging with Mount Charles or anybody, talking of horses or any 
trivial matter, and when he is told, ‘Sir, there is Watson waiting,’ he 
replies, ‘Damn Watson; let him wait.’ He does it on purpose, and 
likes it.” 


Then Mr. Greville, having pumped his well dry, begins :— 


“This account corresponds with all I have heard, and confirms the 
opinion I have long had, that a more contemptible, cowardly, selfish, 
unfeeling dog does not exist than this king, on whom such flattery is con- 
stantly lavished. He has a sort of capricious good-nature, arising out of no 
good principle or feeling, but which is of use to him, as it cancels, in a 
moment and at small cost, a long score of misconduct. Princes have only 
to behave with common decency and prudence, and they are sure to be 
popular, for there is a great and general disposition to pay court to them. 
I do not know anybody who is proof against their seductions when they 
think fit to use them in the shape of civility and condescension.” 


Of course this is all very sad, yet the Clerk of the Council has 
a great consolation, and a very remarkable consolation it is :— 


“The great consolation in all this is the proof that, so far from deriving 
happiness from their grandeur, they are the most miserable of mankind.” 


Here is another extract :— 


“The king leads a most extraordinary life; never gets up till six in the 
afternoon. They come to him and open the window curtains at six or seven 
o’clock in the morning; he breakfasts in bed, does whatever business he 
can be brought to transact in bed, too; he reads every newspaper quite 
through, dozes three or four hours, gets up in time for dinner, and goes to 
bed between ten and eleven. He sleeps very ill, and rings the bell forty 
times in the night if he wants to know the hour; though a watch hangs 
close to him, he will have his valet de chambre down rather than turn his 
head to look at it. The same thing if he wants a glass of water; he won’t 
stretch out his hand to get it.” 


Mr. Charles Greville was absent from England at the death of this 
“most miserable of mankind ;” but on his returning to England, he 
had “the great consolation ” of hearing all the details of the king’s 
last moments :-— ; 


“T called on Batchelor. I was there a couple of hours, and heard all the 
details of the late king's illness and other things.” 


Mr. Greville had a passion for details. He was as curious about 
them as the old Frenchwoman, who, when her friend only told her 
that he had taken a dose of physic, still demanded, “ Mais les détails!” 
After the king’s death, we are informed— 


“There never was anything like the quantity of trinkets and trash they 
found. He had never given away or parted with anything. There was a 
prodigious quantity of hair—women’s hair—of all colours and lengths, some 
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locks with powder and pomatum still sticking to them, heaps of women’s 
gloves, gages @amour, which he had got at balls, and with the perspiration 
still marked on the fingers, notes and letters in abundance.” 


How Thackeray would have moralised over this! 

With regard to the intercourse between the king and Lady Conyng- 
ham, both Mr. Greville and his editor have no doubt that she was the 
mistiess of the king; but Mr. Greville tells us that his father once 
asked Talleyrand whether M. de Marbceuf was not un peu l'amant of 
Madame Pernon, mother of the Duchess D’Abrantés. The answer 
was, “ Out, mais je ne sais pas dans quelles proportions.” So all we 
know is, that the king was wn peu [Tamant; but we do not know, 
dans quelles proportions. ‘The editor, becoming lively on the sub- 
ject of kings’ mistresses, explains the “quelles proportions” of Louis 
the Eighteenth’s devotion for Madame Du Cayla :— 


“The king was touched by her grace and beauty, and she became indis- 
pensable to his happiness. His happiness was said to consist in inhaling 
a pinch of snuff from her shoulders, which were remarkably broad and 
fair.” 


After reading this frisky note, we cannot help hoping that Mr. 
Reeve will give us some day a new edition of ‘Grammont.’ 

William the Fourth now appears upon the scene, and Mr. Greville’s 
pen is soon very busy about him :— 


“ Never was elevation like that of King William the Fourth. His life 
had hitherto passed in obscurity and neglect, iri miserable poverty, sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny of bastards, without consideration or 
friends, and he was ridiculous by his grotesque ways and little meddling 
curiosity.” 

Mr. Greville, like the Duc de St. Simon, always talks of the ille- 
gitimate descendants of royalty as “the bastards;” not very good 
taste in a man who had peculiar reasons to be interested in that 
accidental class of the community. The account of William the 
Fourth’s conduct is certainly grotesque, and more resembles that of a 
king in a pantomime than a monarch of history. 

At the funeral of the late king, he rushed out of the procession to 
shake hands with Lord Strathaven, and then went on, nodding to the 
right and left. A few days afterwards, he was mobbed when “ trotting 
up” St. James’s Street, and was rescued with difficulty, after being 
kissed by an old woman. ‘Then he runs off to Woolwich, to inspect 
the artillery, gives a dinner, with toasts, and hip-hurrahing, and 
three times three, himself giving the time. 


“T tremble for him,” writes Mr. Greville; “at present he is only a 
mountebank, but he bids fair to be a maniac. The other night, the king 
had a party, and at eleven o’clock he dismissed them thus: ‘ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I wish you a good night. I will not detain you from your 
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amusements, and shall go to my own, which is to go to bed; so come along, 
amy queen.” 


Just such a speech does the king in a modern burlesque make when, 
after dancing the cancan with the queen and courtiers, he hurries off 
to the nuptial bower. 


“The talk of the town has been about the king and a toast he gave at a 
great dinner at St. James’s the other day. He had ninety guests, all his 
ministers, all the great people, and all the foreign ambassadors. After 
dinner, he made a long, rambling speech in French, and ended by giving as 
“a sentiment,’ as he called it, ‘The land we live in.’ This was before the 
ladies left the room. After they were gone, he made another speech in 
French, in the course of which he travelled over every variety of topic that 
suggested itself to his excursive mind, and ended with a very coarse toast 
and the words, ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ Sefton, who told it me, said 
‘he never felt so ashamed. Lord Grey was ready to sink into the earth; 
everybody laughed, of course, and Sefton, who sat next to Talleyrand, said to 
him, ‘Eh bien! que pensez vous de cela? With his unmoved, unmovable 
face he answered only, ‘ C’est bien remarquable.’” 


Mr. Greville does not seem to have received any information from 
the king’s valets, but he obtains a minute account of his personal 
habits from one of the “ bastards ”:— 


“ Riding to the course on Wednesday, I overtook Adolphus FitzClarence, 
who rode with me and gave me an account of his father’s habits and 
present state of mind. The former are as follows :—He sleeps in the same 
room as the queen, but in a separate bed. At a quarter before eight every 
morning, his valet de chambre knocks at the door, and, at ten minutes 
before eight exactly, he’ gets out of bed, puts on a flannel dressing-gown 
and trousers, and walks into his dressing-room. Let who will be there, he 
never takes the slightest notice of them till he emerges from this sanctuary, 
when, like a malade imaginaire, he accosts whoever may be present with a 
cheerful aspect. He is long at his ablutions, and takes up an hour and a 
half in dressing. At half-past nine, he breakfasts with the queen, the 
ladies, and any of his family; he eats a couple of fingers and drinks a dish 
of coffee. After breakfast, he reads the Times and Morning Post, com- 
menting aloud on what he reads in very plain terms, and sometimes they 
hear, ‘ That’s a damned lie!’ or some such remark, without knowing to what 
it applies. After breakfast, he devotes himself to business with Sir Herbert 
Taylor, when he lunches (two cutlets and two glasses of sherry); then he 
goes out for a drive till dinner-time; at dinner, he drinks a bottle of sherry 
—no other wine—eats moderately, and goes to bed soon after eleven. He 
is in dreadfully low spirits, and cannot rally at all.” 


The poor king never seems to have recovered his spirits after the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel. He had been defeated in his attempt 
to get rid of the Whigs, and he did not live to witness the Conserva- 
tive victory of 1841. 


“When Adolphus told him that a dinner ought to be given for Ascot 
Races, he said,‘ You know I cannot give a dinner without inviting the 
ministers, and I would rather see the devil than any one of them in my 
house.’ ” 
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We might fill this number with amusing extracts, but we must 
conclude, only observing that we cannot help thinking, although we 
bow to his superior information, that Mr. Greville has been somewhat 
harsh in his judgment of the character of William the Fourth. He 
may have been a foolish man, but we believe he was kind, charitable, 
well-meaning, and that he was heart and soul devoted to the interests 
of England. Mr. Greville, not content with calling him an ass and a 
buffoon, stigmatises him as a blackguard. We think the judicious 
editor might have expunged this word from the indictment. ; We do 
not, even in Mr. Greville’s book, find one syllable in support of such 
a charge. 

The king died on the 21st of June, 1837, surrounded by his family. 
He had wished to live over the 18th of June. He said, “This is the 
18th of June; I should like to live to see the sun of Waterloo set !’” 
How different from the last days of George the Fourth! 

But the royal personage most cordially detested by Mr. Greville is 
Queen Adelaide, whom he seldom mentions without a bitter sneer at 
her plainness. The poor queen could not help her complexion. 
Fortunately, her character was far above any imputation, although 
Mr. Greville gives some curious details about Lord Howe. 


“Tt is impossible to ascertain the exact nature of this connection. Howe 
conducts himself towards her like an ardent lover; he is never out of the 
pavilion, dines there almost every day, or goes every evening, rides with 
her, never quitting her side, and never taking his eyes off her. She does. 
nothing; but she admits his attention, and acquiesces in his devotion. 
At the same time, there is not the smallest evidence that she treats him as 
a lover. If she did, it would soon be known, for she is surrounded by 
enemies.” 


When Lord Howe was obliged to resign the Chamberlainship on 
account of his Tory opinions, Mr. Greville strenuously advised him to 
prevail on the queen to appoint another official. 


“ Lady Howe, who is vexed to death at the whole thing, was enchanted 
at my advice, and vehemently urged him to adopt it. After he went away, 
she told me how glad she was at what I said, and asked me if people did 
not say everything about Howe’s connection with the queen, which I told 
her they did. I must say what passed is enough to satisfy me that there 
is what is called ‘nothing in it but the folly and vanity of being the 
confidential officer and adviser of this hideous queen, for whom he has 
worked himself wp into a sort of chivalrous devotion.’ ” 


Again, when the queen was supposed to be with child, Mr. Greville 
observes :— 


“ Of course there will be plenty of scandal. Alvanley proposes that the 
Psalm ‘Lord, how wonderful are thy works!’ should be sung. ‘It so 
happens, however, that Howe has not been to court for a considerable time.” 


We have finished our brief notice of these wonderful volumes, 
and we must be grateful to the “ Registrar of the Council,” for his 
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marvellous boldness in publishing the most interesting details of 
palace life the present generation has been presented with. Mr. 
Stapleton lifts up his voice against the publication ; and we are con- 
vinced if Sir George Lewis had edited the book, he would have 
Bowdlerised it. 

Mr. Stapleton also has one great consolation, memoirs like these 
are not likely to be repeated; and if on the resignation of Sir Arthur 
Helps, Mr. Martin Tupper should be appointed to the post of Clerk 
of the Council, we are convinced no bad consequences would ensue. 

It is only an aristocrat like Mr. Greville who could perform the 
stern task of analysing royal society. It is true he is inexorable. 
He treats his royal victims very like the “ Punch ”* of the streets, who 
keeps bringing up his friends on the stage in order that he may have 
the pleasure of torturing and then knocking them down again. So 
in the journals, the victims come rising up at intervals to receive 
some knocks, till at last they are cruelly despatched. 

There are wretched people running about London prophesying that 
the remaining volumes are to be cremated in the presence of a Lord- 
in- Waiting. We cannot believe that Mr. Reeve will act so unkindly 
to his friends and a greedy British public, who, like Oliver Twist, 
are asking for “more.” The only other person who has read them 
besides Mr. Reeve is, we understand, Mr. Greville’s valet de chambre. 
We think these two gentlemen will be the lions of the coming 
season. 


* Mr. Greville was sometimes called “ Punch ” Greville, on account of a 
supposed likeness to that remorseless tyrant. He was also known among 
his intimates by the name of the “Gruncher.” Some correspondents of 
‘Notes and Queries’ will perhaps give us the full meaning of tbis word. 
We believe it has something to do with “growling.” Mr. Reeve is in 
error in making O’Connell the author of “Paul, Paul.” It was a Mr. 
Kearsley, Member for Wigan, who was very noisy one night. Mr. Paul 
Methuen rose with great pomposity to stop his proceedings. When 
Mr. Kearsley shouted out, “The Honourable Member for Wiltshire, rising 
so intemperately to order, tempts me to exclaim, ‘Paul, Paul, why 
persecuteth thou me?” Never was there such a scene of uproarious 
merriment as at this retort. 
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Kadour the Curco. 


A TALE OF THE COMMUNE. 


Kapour was a kettle-drummer in one of the native Algerian regiments 
of Imperial France. Like all his fellows, this sturdy little man of 
the tribe of Djendel, drawn from the burning coast of Barbary to 
serve the ambition of Napoleon the Third, played his part manfully 
with the flower of the French troops, from the opening disasters of 
Weissenberg and Worth down to the Imperial catastrophe at Sedan. 
Then Kadour had the ingenuity so to pick his way as to overtake the 
rearmost files of the corps of General Vinoy, who was skilfully re- 
treating on Paris, and to arrive with a handful of his comrades, as the 
last reinforcement from without, which the gay capital was to receive 
before it was enclosed in the iron embrace of the advancing Germans. 
On the glorious though unsuccessful days of the great sortie to Cham- 
pigny, in November, Kadour flew about with his derbouka, or little 
Arab drum, in the thick of the fight, as usual, like a stormy petrel— 
the balls seemed always whistling round the nimble Turco, only to 
escape him by the merest chance. He came back safe and merry as 
ever. But the dreary winter told on the little bronzed Algerian, 
although the fiercest métradlle never discomposed him; he was 
unable to support the long nights on guard—the standing for hours 
and hours together in the thick snow; and one morning in January 
he was picked up among the outposts on the Marne with his feet com- 
pletely frozen. There was no remedy for poor Kadour but a long 
residence in the hospital. 

There it was that I first made his acquaintance; he lay on his bed, 
sad but patient, just like a sick dog, his bright eyes looking affection- 
ately round about him. When you spoke to him he smiled and 
showed his teeth, which was all that he could do, as the French 
language was unknown to him, and he scarcely even knew the Sabir, 
that Zingua Franca, composed of Provengal, Italian, and Arabic, mixed 
very indiscriminately together, like the shell-work of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts. 

To amuse him, therefore, there was only his derbouka, and now 
and then, when the poor fellow seemed quite wearied out, it was 
brought to his bed, and he was permitted to play on it for a time, but 
not too loudly, on account of the other invalids. Then his brown 
face, grave and melancholy before, would light up, his eyes sparkled, 
and you could see by the varying expressions of his features the asso- 
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ciations awakened in his mind by the sound of his beloved instrument. 
He would beat the charge, and his white teeth would gleam out as he 
broke into a laugh of defiance or victory, or a melancholy remem- 
brance would steal over his face, and the tears would come to his 
eyes, as he played some Moorish serenade. 

Two months elapsed before Kadour’s legs were completely cured. 
During those two months, Paris had suffered many and strange expe- 
riences ; but Kadour knew not of them; all that he had been able to 
note had been the troops constantly passing and repassing, and 
cannon also on some days, dragged by for hours together. From all 
this he could, in his ignorance of French, naturally arrive at but two 
definite conclusions: that the war was going on as much as ever, and 
that he was at length able to march, his legs being cured; both which 
facts rejoiced him exceedingly. 

Behold him, then, with much delight, slinging on his derbouka 
and quitting the hospital in search of his company. He did not con- 
tinue his search long ; for certain great events, just then astonishing 
the whole world, happened to exercise a remarkable and decisive 
influence on the destiny of our Turco. 

The Commune had just commenced its brief and monstrous tragi- 
comedy. As Kadour stepped along the streets a body of Fédérés, 
who were marching by, stopped him and conducted him to head- 
quarters. After a long interrogatory, the “General” of the day, 
finding that nothing could be extracted from the Turco but simply 
and continually “‘ Bono bezef—macache bono,” finished by bestowing on 
him ten francs and a horse that had belonged to an omnibus company, 
and attached him to his staff. 

The états-majors of the Commune were invariably composed of the 
strangest mixtures: red tunics, often half worn out, Polish cloaks, 
Hungarian braided garments, naval pilot coats ; and almost all overlaid 
as much as possible with velvet, gold lace, spangles, and gewgaws: 
such were some of the various costumes affected by the martial 
citoyens of the Red Republic. With his blue gold-laced garb, his 
turban, and his derbouka, the Turco made no unfitting addition to 
this masquerade. He was quite elated to find himself in such fine 
company, and his head was almost turned, what with the warm sun 
(so refreshing to him), the perpetual cannonading, the wild and gor- 
geous variety of arms and uniforms, and the ceaseless hubbub of 
the streets. Persuaded that all he saw was simply the continua- 
tion of the war with Prussia, only with an indescribable addition of 
piquancy and liberty of action, he mixed innocently and gravely with 
the grand Parisian delirium, and became quite the lion of the moment. 
Everywhere he was received with welcome and applause by the sup- 
porters of the Commune, who looked on his presence as a sign of 
those fresh accessions to their ranks from the regular army which 
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they so much desired. ‘The Communists were so proud of their 
acquisition, that he was shown and paraded about as a kind of trophy ; 
it had been so often said that their so¢-disané sailors and marines were 
sham sailors and marines, their artillerymen sham artillerymen; but 
here at least was a veritable Turco. No one need look twice upon 
the brave little man moving fiercely and restlessly on his big horse, 
and doubt that. 

The happiness of Kadour was not long without alloy. His ardent 
desire was to see sharp fighting and firing at.close quarters. Unfor- 
tunately for him, it was under the Commune as under the Empire: 
the éat-major was not often under fire; his time, therefore, was 
chiefly passed either at the headquarters in the Place Vendéme or in 
the courts of the Ministry of War. 

One morning at the end of May, however, the Turco was aroused 
by the noise of a terrible fusillade. Around him, at the Ministry 
of War, all was confusion. Everyone was hastening out. Mechani- 
cally he imitated the example of those round him, jumped on his 
horse, and accompanied the é¢at-major. 

The streets were filled with Communist bands in various conditions 
of disarray; bugles were wildly sounding from time to time, flag- 
stones were being pulled up, barricades were being strengthened, and 
fresh ones commenced; everything showed that some extraordinary 
crisis was at hand. Nearer to the quays the tumult grew wilder, the 
firing more distinct; at the Pont de la Concorde Kadour was sepa- 
rated from his companions. A little farther on he was obliged to 
dismount and give up his horse—it was wanted by a gorgeously- 
dressed officer, very much in a hurry, who for private reasons of his 
own, wished ¢o see what was passing at the Hotel de Ville. 

Irritated, but resolved on his part to get to the fighting, Kadour 
loaded his chassepot and rushed onwards on foot, muttering between 
his teeth as he ran, “ Macach bono! Brissien!” for he, poor fellow, 
never doubted but that the Prussians were now attacking, and that 
he, true to his duty, was about to face them. Already the balls were 
whistling about the obelisk of Luxor. At the great barricade of the 
Rue de Rivoli, some “ Vengeurs de Flourens ” (one of the most despe- 
rate of the Communist bands) hailed him: “ Hé! Turco—Tureo!” 
They only numbered about a dozen, but Kadour—brave little Kadour 
—felt an army in himself. Up he mounted, and began firing away 
with them, feeling at last in his right position. When the smoke 
between the barricade and the advancing army cleared off a little in 
the interval of the cannonades, it puzzled the Turco to see before him 
masses of the pantalons rouges coming on from the Champs Elysées. 
Kadour thought his eyes must have deceived him, and loaded and 
fired as before, with all the energy of a Turco and a soldier of 
France. 
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All at once, behind the barricade was silence. Firing one parting 
volley, every one of the Communists had made off. Kadour budged 
not, but, getting a little more under cover, he fixed his bayonet 
solidly, and made ready to spring, as he had sprung times before, on 
“the spiked helmets.” Ii was the French line which arrived! and 
above the quick tread of the men the voice of an officer shouted 
“ Rendez-vous !” 

The Turco felt a species of stupefaction; then an idea flashed 
across his mind, and he advanced joyously, holding up the butt end of 
his gun, and crying “ Bono, bono, Francese!” Vaguely the poor 
savage’s mind had reached the- conclusion that these men before him, 
whom he saw so plainly to be French, were indeed the advanced 
guard of that army of deliverance, led by Faidherbe or Chanzy, 
which, months back, during the siege, he had dimly gathered was one 
day to arrive! How happy he was then for a moment! He grinned 
and showed his white teeth in ecstasy—but it was for a moment only. 
A hand was laid sharply on his shoulder—the hand of a French officer, 
who looked with exceeding grimness on poor Kadour. “Show your 
gun!” It was still warm. “Your hands!” They were black with 
powder (and the innocent Turco exhibited them quite proudly, still 
smiling merrily at his captors). In an instant he was pushed up 
against the nearest wall, and then—“ Rran !—Rran !” 

Poor Kadour! He died without in the least knowing why, 


wherefore, or anything at all about the momentous changes which 
had thus brought upon him the hard fate of an unconscious 
deserter ! 





Patricia Kemball. 


Carter XXXYVII. 
HAMLEY, M.P. 


Tue whole country was in a fever of excitement. A féte was to be 
given at the Quest, surpassing in magnificence anything that had ever 
been done before even in that lordly domain; and the world of Mill- 
town stood still to watch the proceedings. All the visitable people of 
the locality were of course invited, and there was to be a large 
gathering of notabilities from London as well as of magnates from 
county places. A popular novelist who went into society for his raw 
material, and looked on a dinner as copy and a ball as a dozen pages 
written to his hand and only needing to be transcribed ; a handsome 
young poet of high renown, who made love to married women and 
celebrated them afterwards in verse; a sprinkling of able editors, 
modern Joves whose thunderbolts tell, and whom the great ones of 
the earth are fain to court as the kings of the fourth estate; and a 
couple of distinguished artists who lived like princes and with them— 
represented the aristocracy of talent, beside whose glories, in the 
minds of some, stars grow dim and garters and ribbons are of no more 
value than so many yards of coloured tape. But indeed all sorts 
and conditions of men were represented at this féte; and even the 
industrial had his envoy in the person of a rich cotton-spinner who 
had bought for a hundred pounds his foreman’s invention for the better 
winding of thread, and who, by saving fractions of farthings on the 
reels, had rolled up millions of pounds as the gross results. 

But among all these favoured guests bidden to see the show and 
swell the court of the local royalties, one house was passed over ; and 
the Hamleys of Abbey Holme were not invited. 

It was an impolitic omission; and no one knew exactly how it came 
to pass. When things turned ill in consequence the Countess threw 
the blame on the house-steward ; not ashamed, proud woman though 
she was, to make her subordinate suffer for her own deed. On his 
side the steward swore that her ladyship had run her pen through 
the name when she went over the list; and that he was bound to obey 
@ sign as much as a word. 

“A signal's an order,” he said; and his hearers agreed with him 
that it was. 

As no commission of inquiry was appointed, and the private 
visiting-list of the Quest was not submitted to official inspection, the 
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thing passed as an inadvertance, regrettable but by no means to be 
apologised for, even when the consequences became evident a week or 
so later, and the mistake in policy fructified so disastrously. 

By whose fault however it might have been that it came to pass, 
my lady’s or the steward’s, the fact was undeniable; the Hamleys 
were not invited to the féte, and the whole country knew of the slight. 
It was delightful to Colonel Lowe. It rejoiced his spirits like his 
morning cordial brewed of double strength, and stood for so much per- 
centage off that terrible mortgage money which had to be paid, else 
Cragfoot must pass from his hands like a dissolving view. It recon- 
ciled him for a moment to his hard fate in being obliged to do without 
the cakes he had already eaten, and to pay for the pipers to whom he 
had danced. It was a day worth living for, he said to his son, to see 
that old shoe-black slapped in the face as he deserved, and he hoped 
he should live to see him slapped on the other cheek before he had 
done with him. 

“T should like to see him a beggar at my door,” he said; “and I 
would not give him a crust to keep him from starving.” 

To which Sydney answered in the manner of a rebuke: ‘There is 
no good in wishing impossibilities ; but cannot some one put a bullet 
through his head ?” 

“Easily, my boy, if no hemp was handy,” laughed the colonel 
unpleasantly. 

“ By Jove! the old Italian society knew what it was about ; and a 
hired bravo is a useful kind of scavenger after all,” said Sydney. 

“ He cleared off the vermin,” answered his father, “ when all other 
means had failed,” significantly ; and Sydney’s thoughts went back 
from James Garth, whom in his heart he cursed for cowardice, to 
Julia Manley, to whom that day at the féte he had determined to 
propose. There was no help for it. It was bigamy sure enough, or 
would be, and bigamy was a felony; but murder would have even 
more unpleasant consequences, and between the two he took credit to 
himself for choosing the minor crime. He had not chosen without 
long deliberation, many qualms, and a few angry tears; but he had 
chosen now, and so must make the best of it and go through to the 
end. 

This slight stung the Hamleys deeply. It was too evident to be 
concealed, and no varnish could gloss it over. It hurt the master of 
Abbey Holme in his most sensitive part—his recognised social position ; 
and even when he went about explaining to every one that the reason 
of it was—his wife’s niece had refused the offer of Lord Merrian’s 
hand—he did himself no good and mended matters not a whit. For 
the mischief of it was no one believed him, and a few said the Quest 
people should really take it up and prosecute him for libel. It was 
impossible that a girl in her senses, and without prospects to be called 
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prospects, should have refused the heir to an earldom ; and just as 
impessible that she should have had the chance. Lord Merrian 
might have trifled with her; they saw nothing to condemn in that, 
for was not hea viscount and Patricia Kemball a comparative nobody ? 
and her vanity might have taken as serious attentions which he meant 
as just so much amusement; but he never made her an offer, they 
said with an incredulous intonation. It was not in the nature of 
things, and some ove told untruths. It was just one of that conceited 
fellow’s brags, said Uolonel Lowe ; or the girl’s own falsehood which 
had imposed on him. 

Thus, though Mr. Hamley talked of it everywhere, Patricia’s lofty 
action gave them but a very barren kind of honour at the best. To 
be able to boast of a brilliant offer of marriage refused by a wrong- 
headed young person—his wife's niece, who had absurd ideas about 
loyalty—when half the world doubted the statement, was a poor 
exchange for the actual recognition of an invitation; and so the 
master of Abbey Holme felt. He was not a business man, accustomed 
to weigh the comparative values of investments, for nothing; and he 
understood as well as most the worth of a fact over that of a word. 
The word melted into air, but the fact stood like granite. 

Mr. Hamley was scarcely a Christian of the kind to receive an 
affront and forbear to pay it back. On the contrary, he upheld the 
doctrine of an eye for an eye as the soundest ever preached, and 
boasted that he had always given tit for tat in his life—a method of 
proceeding quite in harmony with the fluent good nature of the man 
when not ruffled nor thwarted. He was in nowise minded now that 
“the Dovedales” should escape their tit; they had to have it, he 
said, and he meant to give it them, hot and strong. If he could not 
make them serviceable friends he would be their formidable foe; and 
as they declined to give him a hand up the ladder, he would teach 
them what it was to have a saw rasping their own rungs. They 
wanted Lord Merrian to represent the borough, did they ? and my 
lady had canvassed him when she thought he would be of use, had 
she? She seemed to have forgotten that now, but he had not; and 
when the next election came, as it would, a fortnight hence, they 
would find the course my young lord was to walk over pretty hotly 
contested, and in all probability the peer would lose what the parvenu 
would win. He had the most money to jingle in the ears of the free 
and enlightened ; and, ballot or no ballot, local influence tells, and 
votes are marketable all the same as before. 

So Mr. Hamley set to work at once on the plan of his campaign ; 
and soon all Milltown was on fire again, with the news this time that 
Ledbury’s successful office-boy was going to contest the borough with 
Lord Merrian ; and every one said he would win. He had large local 
influence, and he represented the self-made. Though a “ swell” now 
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of appalling magnitude, had he not known hunger in his day, and 
been ragged and barefooted? The working-classes held a kind of 
vested right in him in their own minds, and regarded him as a flower 
from their root, a crystal from their clay. And beside these, there 
were the people who disbelieve in youth and prefer maturity, without 
any reference to the intrinsic qualities of either—people who would 
rather trust the bag to a bearded Judas than toa boy saint with a 
woman’s face, and to whom Mr. Hamley, as a man having experience, 
was to be infinitely preferred to a raw lad who had not even a wife to 
help him. 

The game was by no means desperate ; indeed it looked marvel- 
lously hopeful; and the countess repented herself afresh that she 
had listened to pique rather than prudence, and been more instinctive 
than politic. 

“Spite never pays,” she thought ruefully; “it would have been 
better if I had asked them, and kept that monster in good humour.” 

With all this encouragement the monster had fierce opponents as 
well ; none fiercer than Colonel Lowe, who made the vote a personal 
matter, and resented it as an insult offered to himself if yellow was. 
worn and not blue; and none more influential in his quiet way than 
Dr. Fletcher. Between an impressionable young soul full of fluid 
convictions, and a cast-iron mind welded through and through into 
wrong ones, he thought there was more chance of good from the 
former. Lord Merrian would probably drift into the wrong lobby on 
some divisions, but then he would go into the right one on others; 
but Mr. Hamley would be invariably wrong. If the one had every- 
thing to learn, and most of all a central idea round which his theories 
of life might crystallize, the chances were even between learning good 
and evil; but what was to be hoped from a man who had adopted 
finality, and perfected his views on every point, yet who had spelt all 
his lessons backward and learnt nothing of life but the religion of 
success? Wherefore, though the bustle and insincerity of an election 
time were not much in Henry Fletcher’s way, he consented to be one 
of Lord Merrian’s committee, not because he affected him warmly, but 
because he wished to keep out the other. And this more than ever 
widened the breach between the Hollies and Abbey Holme, and gave 
increased tangibility to Mr. Hamley’s wrath. 

The campaign, though short, was sharp. 

Mr. Hamley stood on the high Tory interest. He despised as 
trumpery palterings with great questions all the boneless liberal- 
conservatism of young England, he said when he addressed the free 
and enlightened on his nomination, and was required to give the text 
of his convictions. To blow hot and cold was not his motto, and 
whatever he was he was Thorough. The altar and the throne ; our 
glorious institutions and our national flag; England the home of the 
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free, and the knavish tricks of socialists and reds confounded by the 
high good sense of the people—that was his platform—let those find a 
better who could! The people’s heart was good, their judgment was 
sound. They knew where their best interests were to be found—in 
the union of all classes, not in class division. They would vote then, 
for the man who understood them best, who had been one of them, 
and whose success was as much an honour to them as to himself. 
They would vote for him rather than for the young gentleman who 
had no definite policy to offer them; who knew nothing of the great 
questions he was setting himself forward to decide; and who would 
be simply so much material for clever whips and unscrupulous 
ministers. To elect that young gentleman would be to confide their 
interests into the keeping of hands that could not hold them, to steer 
by a weathercock that veered with every breath. As for the third 
candidate, who had been sent down at the last moment as a feeler by 
the republicans, he, Mr. Hamley, being a law-abiding man, did not 
recommend the horse-pond, but he supposed the men of Milltown 
would have more self-respect than to choose for their representative a 
friend of petroleum and the Communists ; a wretch who would deluge 
the fair face of England with blood, and who would leave neither 
religion nor morality nor yet property standing. 

His speeches and addresses, which were written for him, were 
effective ; his showy presence also had its own value; his ready 
tongue, his definite views, all as positive and final as the multiplication 
table, pleased many ; his money did more; and his uncompromising 
Toryism did most of all. Milltown was conservative to the back- 
bone ; and though Lord Merrian carried many of the gentry and the 
more independent thinkers with him, his admixture of philosophic 
liberalism gave Mr. Hamley just the advantage which won the day. 
The radical candidate, of course, was nowhere. He had been sent 
down merely as a gauge, and his exit from the town was ignominious. 

Thus the game was lost and won in spite of Colonel Lowe and 
Henry Fletcher; and Mr. Hamley’s name came out at the head of the 
poll, beating my lord by some scores. 

It was a proud day for him. Jabez Hamley, M.P. It was a 
glorious rutber in the game of bowls that had begun between him 
and the Quest since that memorable day of omission! Jabez Hamley, 
M.P., and my young lord, with the influence of his name, his earldom 
in the distance, and the flag flying from the Quest like royalty itself 
at home, defeated. Who says that the working-man has not the 
power of station and riches in his hand if he chooses! Good sense, 
energy, and will—and here you see him, the richest landed proprietor 
of Milltown, and M.P. for the borough ! 

The man’s self-congratulations were inexhaustible, and even his 
closest adherents were weary of them. He was as if possessed by a 
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peripatetic demon of pride and elation, and neither street nor road 
was free from him. Wherever you went you met Mr. Hamley, florid, 
condescending, self-satisfied ; his head held high and his. shoulders 
set square ; his radiant humour shining out all over him like a sun; 
inexhaustible in talk of the election, and what he did, and how he had 
beaten my lord by pluck and energy and right views; and how 
splendidly his fellows had fought for him, and how ill my lord had 
managed everything—yes, even with my lady the countess, and the 
young person he was to marry, with their fair speeches and more 
tangible bribes. But pluck and energy— Oh! that eternal pluck 
and energy!” said Mr. Borrodaile sarcastically, after he had listened 
with smiling politeness to a full hour’s declamation on the Hamley 
qualities as interpreted by the Hamley intellect. 

Hamley, M.P. 

He wrote the name as many times as a love-sick school-girl writes 
her lover's and her own. He spent all his quiet time in devising a 
proper flourish, one that would replace the ordinary scroll he had 
elaborated up to this time, and that should be like an ornamental 
fence-work about the cherished initials. He gave Dora anew bracelet 
on the occasion, with “ From Hamley, M.P.,” engraved in bossed and 
fanciful letters that looked like flowers about his photograph, which 
formed the centre ornament ; and he bought his wife a diamond ring, 
which he presented to her with a set speech that pleased the poor 
lady whom long habit had rendered less critical than of old. It was 
a speech in the worst possible taste, and would have set her teeth on 
edge in former days; but now she smiled in her frosty way, and said, 
“Thanks, Mr. Hamley, you are very kind, and I like this token of 
your success.” And she was, as she said, really gratified by his 
gift. 

Thus the Hamley sun shone bright and warm, and there was not a 
shadow anywhere, save one—Patricia Kemball, and the breach existing 
between her and them. 

As for the ‘cut with the Dovedales,” as Mr. Hamley phrased it, 
he regarded that now as a providential ordering—providence being on 
his side. Had they asked him to the féte he would have still been 
their humble servant, and would have worked for Lord Merrian for 
the wages of their social patronage; but having cast him off they 
had made a free man of him, and an M.P. to follow. No, there was 
not a shadow anywhere; and even Patricia Kemball was but as a 
mote in the sunbeam, really of no importance. When Mrs. Hamley 
dropped, her niece would be wiped off the slate as though she had 
never been. He had no kind of ill-feeling to her; quite the con- 
trary; but she had been a mistake, and Mr. Hamley was too keen a 
man of business to cherish mistakes. Things that begin with bother 
end with loss, he always said; and Patricia Kemball was no exception 
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to the rule. Wherefore he looked to her aunt’s decease as the sponge 
over the slate where her name stood; when he would have no more 
to do with her. What else might remain rested in his own mind 
only. 


Cuarrer XXXYVIII. 
WHAT MILLTOWN SAID. 


Tr Mr. Hamley could afford to be philosophic and magnanimous about 
that “ uncomfortable young person,” as he called Patricia, society was 
less patient. After the excitement too of the féte and the election, 
and the odd rumours that were afloat concerning many things and 
people, Milltown wanted something special in which to interest itself, 
as a kind of aftermath of gossip. So it fastened on the extraordinary 
state of things existing between the Hollies and Abbey Holme, and 
made it a personal matter as to which was right and which was 
wrong; the two sides quarrelling fiercely together. The fact was, 
people could not make it out, and were angry in consequence. Why 
had she so suddenly left her aunt’s house, they said, speaking of 
Patricia, and taken up her abode with an unmarried man of no 
nearer kinship than Adam? Some said it was infamous in Mrs. 
Hamley to allow it, and others said it was shameless in the young 
lady to do it. To be sure, Henry Fletcher was an old fogey, and 
there was a sister to stand sponsor for the girl to Mrs. Grundy ; but 
it was a very odd position all the same. And when people talk about 
an odd position they mean something wrong in the background. If 
it is a woman who is athwart the lines, her false perspective is sure 
to be accounted to her as a sin; and no one could persuade the Abbey 
Holmeites that Patricia was not a good-for-nothing young baggage 
who had done something abominable, for which she had been justly 
turned out of doors. But what a wicked thing of those Fletchers to 
take her in and countenance her as they did! It was just like 
them! Look at the servants they had—that Mary Anne, quite an 
improper girl; and Alice Garth, who had been dismissed from Abbey 
Holme at a moment’s notice; and now Miss Kemball! It seemed as 
if a woman need only go wrong and be disgraceful to ensure their 
patronage and friendship; and it was really shameful. 

So the Abbey Holmeites stormed, and the partisans of the Hollies, 
being few and feeble, were for the most part discomfited, having 
only vague charity to go upon for their defence. And this never 
does much good in a local slander. 

Mr. Wells too, had been a little incautious, and had hinted at 
some things and told others. He was as much in the dark as every- 
body else as to the truth of that forgery, and he did not believe that 
the young lady had done it herself. But he had no clue to her 
accomplice ; and at all events it was too strange a secret to keep 
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entirely to himself. People are for the most part generous with 
strange secrets, and like to share their wealth with their neighbours ; 
and Mr. Wells was no exception to the rule, though he was a good, 
inoffensive soul, who picked up caterpillars and small frogs from the 
dusty roads and put them into the moist banks, when taking his 
evening rambles, and was otherwise meek and benevolent. Still, he 
told more than he should about that hundred-pound cheque, and he 
hinted more than he told. Whence it came to pass that Patricia’s 
name got more and more into the public mouth, and that people were 
beginning to regard her as a scandal to the place. A society so 
eminently respectable as that of Milltown does not like its young 
ladies to be talked of. Ever on the look-out for causes of offence, and 
ever in the mood to imagine what it does not find, it punishes the 
victims it creates. As it had chosen Patricia for its present victim, it 
assumed that she must have been guilty of something bad because 
she was being talked about. It is a circular kind of logic common 
to narrow communities; and the Milltown community was very 
narrow. 

At last some one took heart and spoke to Miss Fletcher seriously, 
warning her against her guest, affectionately, as is the way with 
people when they have put on their armour of righteousness and 
mean mischief. It was the rector’s wife, Mrs. Borrodaile—chosen 
spokeswoman by the rest on account of her official position, which 
gave a reflected sanctity to her warnings—who came one day to the 
Hollies and begged to see Miss Fletcher alone. She hoped she did 
not offend in her zeal, she said; but was she quite satisfied with her 
young friend ?—quite sure that she was all she seemed to be, and as 
simple and good as she had once represented her? Strange reports 
were going about the town concerning her. There was some dis- 
graceful mystery connected with the Bank and a cheque, of which she, 
Mrs. Borrodaile, had not full particulars; but it was something very 
dreadful, and she knew quite enough to make her uneasy. She was 
a very odd young person too, she had heard, in opinion; and was 
quite a freethinker, and all that; with queer notions about morality, 
and the most objectionable habits—a very unsatisfactory young person 
indeed, and one to beware of. 

So the good lady sat and talked, and stabbed a young creature’s 
fair fame with the best intentions in the world; thinking she was 
performing the part of a Christian minister’s wife as it should be per- 
formed, and feeling satisfied that her matronly purity and propriety 
were justly incensed against youthful iniquity. 

Catherine Fletcher smiled while Mrs. Borrodaile spoke ; and her 
smile, though genial and pleasant, was not reassuring. 

“Yes, I know all the story,” she said, which was a long shot 
measured by facts ; “and I know that Miss Kemball was used most 
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shamefully in that transaction—used in a double sense,” she added 
meaningly. ‘You can tell me nothing new about it, Mrs. Borro- 
daile.” 

“And you are satisfied you know the truth?” asked that lady 
emphatically. “Iam very fond of young people, as you know, dear 
Miss Fletcher ; but I am bound to say that my experience of girls is 
unfavourable, ‘They are generally untruthful, and I would not trust 
one of them.” 

“T, on the contrary, would trust most of them greatly, and Patricia 
Kemball entirely,” said Catherine. 

“T call that simply offering a premium to deceit,” Mrs. Borrodaile 
answered. 

She was a woman who held fast to the doctrine of inherent 
depravity, and considered trust in one’s fellow-creatures an heretical 
doctrine to be discouraged like Wesleyanism or Socinianism, or any 
other objectionable weed in the garden of orthodoxy. 

“T think if you knew Patricia you would not say this,” was Miss 
Fletcher’s answer. ‘I never knew so lovely a character, so beautiful 
a nature.” 

“ It is very odd,” said Mrs. Borrodaile, crisping her lips. “If she 
is so charming as you represent, how was it that she could not get 
on with Mrs. Hamley? I am sure a more correct-minded woman 
never breathed than dear Mrs. Hamley; and we can judge for our- 
selves of her kindness by the way in which she has brought up Miss 
Drummond—a no nearer connection than her husband’s cousin! If 
Miss Kemball was really so sweet, I wonder she did not manage to 
make things pleasanter for herself at Abbey Holme than by all 
accounts they were.” 

“Tf they were unpleasant, of which I have no doubt, that does not 
prove that the fault was Patricia’s,” said Miss Fletcher. 

“Of course it proves nothing; but the supposition would be that 
it was. And at all events it is pleasanter to believe in one’s old 
friends, people too of mature age, rather than in a young stranger 
of whom one knows nothing.” 

“T think it is pleasanter to believe in the truth,” said Catherine 
simply, and Mrs. Borrodaile bridled. 

“ Well,” she said rising, “of course it is no business of mine. I 
merely thought it my duty to warn you, and to let you know that 
the most unpleasant reports are going about the place in connection 
with Miss Kemball. This horrid Bank affair for one—her ungovern- 
able temper, so that her poor aunt could not possibly put up with her 
for another—her loose opinions, so shocking in a young person !— 
and then this ridiculous assertion that Lord Merrian made her an 
offer of marriage, which she refused.” 

“T hear so little gossip I had not heard that before,” said Catherine. 
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“Not that Lord Merrian proposed ?” cried Mrs. Borrodaile shrilly. 

“No; not a syllable of it.” 

“Why all Milltown is ringing with it.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ Every one.” 

“But who first set the report afloat, I mean? Patricia did not, I 
am sure.” 

“Oh! I believe Mr. Hamley first mentioned it. I wonder you 
never heard it, Miss Fletcher! He told Mr. Borrodaile before the 
féte came off—so long ago as that; and said that this was the reason 
why Abbey Holme had been excluded from the list of invitations. 
So I suppose it is true. At least, Miss Kemball must have made 
them believe it.” This was said with a little natural feminine spite; 
for Mrs. Borrodaile had nailed her colours to the mast now, and was 
determined to find Patricia faulty on one count if not on another. 

“You may see how little she boasts by her not telling me, her 
nearest friend, that she had had such a flattering offer,” said Cathe- 
rine. “She never gave me the faintest hint of anything of the 
kind ; so she did not plume herself very much on her conquest.” 

“You might say instead how insincere she is not to have confided 
in you; but I see that you aré infatuated, Miss Fletcher, and no 
good is to be done with you. However, I have performed my duty,” 
was Mrs. Borrodaile’s rejoinder, as she shook hands indignantly, more 
than ever annoyed with Patricia as the innocent cause of her rebuff. 

Had Catherine Fletcher been more skilful—say as skilful as Dora— 
she would have done Patricia more good. She would have agreed 
with Mrs. Borrodaile up to a certain point, by which she would have 
asserted her own sympathy and won her informant’s respect. This 
would have put the envoy of Milltown morality into good humour, 
because people like to be successful in their work, whatever it may 
be—private slander or public benefaction. Then, by a cleverly- 
dropped word here, and a kindly suggestion there, she would have 
modified some of the harsher tints, softened some of the broader 
lines. And Mrs. Borrodaile would have adopted her suggestions, 
thinking them her own original impulses of charitable judgment. 
Thus she would have seemed to hold with the righteousness of 
matronly indignation while sweetening its sour doctrine of youthful 
iniquity; but this kind of thing was as little in Catherine’s way 
as Patricia’s. By which she too failed in her possibilities in a society 
which cares mainly to be flattered, and which dislikes to be taught. 
This two-faced faculty, which the world calls tact, is that wherein the 
children of the generation are stronger than the children of light, 
and wiser in the way of work-a-day policy. 

Without a line of deception in her whole character, Patricia was 
yet not a girl to talk of herself, or to tell the facts of her life 
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unasked. She had but few to tell, indeed. Her uncle’s death, her 
engagement with Gordon, and her refusal of Lord Merrian, were the 
three most important items in her inventory ; but as she had never 
been asked about the last, she had not spoken of it. It would 
have seemed to her dishonourable had she done so. Of Gordon she 
had often talked; but naturally; with none of the shyness, the 
blushing consciousness, which betrays the girl’s love-affair. Had he 
been her brother she could not have spoken of him with more open 
affectionateness, more confessed pride. It was this very openness 
which threw her friends off the track; so that it never occurred 
even to Catherine, who had the woman’s keen scent in such matters, 
that her child, as she called Patricia, was engaged in the formal 
manner recognised by the world. And Henry Fletcher, who had 
heard the name of Gordon Frere even less frequently than his sister, 
suspected less in proportion. 

The evening of Mrs. Borrodaile’s visit the three were sitting in the 
drawing-room after dinner, when Catherine, looking up from her 
book, said somewhat suddenly: “ Patricia, Mrs. Borrodaile has been 
telling me the oddest story about you to-day! I wonder if it is 
true ?” 

There were never any secrets at the Hollies; so that Catherine’s 
speaking out before her brother was neither a breach of confidence nor 
an embarrassment. 

“A story about me? What can it be?” said Patricia, meeting the 
kind smile with one as frank. 

“Tt is about Lord Merrian.” 

A sudden flush that made her face flame to the tips of her ears 
was Patricia’s first answer; her second, in words, was the natural 
inquiry: “ What did she say ?” 

“That Mr. Hamley has been telling every one the reason why they 
were not invited at the Quest, when that féte was given, was because 
Lord Merrian had made you an offer, and you had refused him.” 

“T think Mr. Hamley ought to hold his tongue,” said Patricia 
indignantly. 

Dr. Fletcher looked at her narrowly. He was arranging a micro- 
scopic slide, but he spoilt his object and had to begin again. 

“ Then it is true ?” 

“Yes,” said Patricia. “But I think it very dishonourable of Mr. 
Hamley to speak about it.” 

“You refused Lord Merrian! It was a brave thing to do, child !” 
cried Catherine warmly, her mind taking in at a glance the whole 
situation, with the pressure that must have been brought to bear 
on her. 

“T could do nothing else,’ the girl answered. “I did not love 
him ; besides, how could I, with Gordon ?” 
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Dr. Fletcher put down his hands, 

“‘ What has Gordon to do with it?” asked Catherine, opening her 
soft brown eyes. 

“Everything,” Patricia answered with grave simplicity. “Uncle 
gave me to him the night before he died.” 

There was a pause of a few moments. 

“T did not know you were engaged,” then said Catherine, to whom 
the information had come rather as a shock. 

“No? I thought you did. I have spoken of him so often I 
thought you knew everything,” Patricia answered. 

“Not so much as I[ do now,” said Catherine, glancing at her 
brother. “TI had no idea that our country lassie had been a potential 
countess, or that we were some day to lose her.” 

“ Oh, as for losing me, you will not do that for a long time!” said 
Patricia innocently. “Gordon will not come home for another year 
at the earliest—perhaps not for five. It all depends on the Admi- 
ralty ; and no one ever knows what their orders will be.” She looked 
up wistfully. “The time seems long when I think of it,” she added. 
“T should so like to see him again! But it does no good to grumble, 
and I would rather he did his duty to the service if I did not see him 
for twenty years, than shirk his work and come home.to me.” 

“‘That’s the right spirit, dear love,” said Catherine. “Is it not, 
Henry ?” 

“Surely,” said Dr. Fletcher rather slowly. 

He had taken no part in the conversation; but this was not ex- 
traordinary. He was a silent man by nature, and it amused him to 
hear his sister and her young friend talk, as they did, every evening on 
all sorts of subjects, while he sat by, generally occupied with his micro- 
scope and listening to what they said in between his graver obser- 
yations and the notes made thereon. But though he was silent, he 
had become very pale during these last sentences; a kind of greyness 
had stolen over his face that startled his sister when she looked at 
him. It was only a change of colour and expression. His manner 
was the same as ever, quiet, tranquil, self-possessed. And when he 
called Patricia to come and see the little shell he had at last fixed for 
her conveniently, not the keenest watcher could have detected a shade 
of difference in his tone or bearing. Unless indeed, it had been that 
he was more tender to her than usual. 

So the evening passed, and the conversation after a time drifted 
on to other topics; but not before Patricia, the ice being now broken, 
gave as circumstantial an account of all matters as she could, which 
showed the springs of Mrs. Hamley’s conduct in a clearer light, if not 
a fairer. ‘To have been implicated in a crime of which she would not 
betray the real offender, and to have refused a viscount, were both 
together reasons sufficiently strong to account for any amount of 
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reprobation from a woman of her nature; and neither Catherine nor 
her brother wondered now at Mrs. Hamley’s practical desertion of her 
niece—“a loss by which we have made our gain,” said Demeter 
lovingly, when Patricia had gone to bed. 

And Henry Fletcher assented and said, “Yes, indeed,” without 
looking up from his work. How that evening’s conversation affected 
him, or if it affected him at all, no one ever knew; not even 
Catherine, his confidante and favourite friend. He was not of the 
kind to wear his heart on his sleeve for daw or dove ; nor yet of the 
kind to nourish impossible desires or unavailing regrets. Whether he 
had hoped that Patricia Kemball would have remained with them for 
ever as their daughter and delight, or whether he had hoped for 
a still nearer and dearer love, who can say? And was it only a 
coincidence, the degradation of health which followed so soon on this 
conversation? No one knew. 

All that any one could say or see was that Dr. Fletcher was looking 
very ill, and had grown quite an old man lately. His hair was 
ereyer, his leathery brown face more marked and puckered, his mild, 
kind eyes more mournful than of old; and these had always been 
his characteristics. But as he did not complain no one took much 
heed of him. They supposed he had been poisoning himself with 
some of his abominable chemicals, or chilling his poor thin blood by 
star-gazing when he ought to be in bed and asleep, like a rational 
Christian gentleman. And if he was ill he had brought it on himself, 
they concluded ; so shut up their hoard of compassion for some better 
occasion—such as poor Colonel Lowe's embarrassments, which Mr. 
Hamley took care should now be public property, and the pity it 
would be if Cragfoot was obliged to be sold. For though Milltown 
was content to have a self-made Colossus bestriding their town, it did 
not quite like to see the huge splay foot set down on one of their real 
gentry. That huge splay foot might crush the Garths of humanity, 
as many as it would, but society itself was interested in the Nemesis 
overtaking a spendthrift born in the local purple. Society was just 
now full of poor Colonel Lowe, whose house was tumbling about his 
ears ; so that between him and Patricia Kemball the Milltown hoppers 
were full-fed with grist, and tea-party tongues wagged merrily. 

They wagged still more when it became known that young Sydney 
was engaged to Miss Manley, who had a hundred thousand pounds at 
least for her fortune; and they all said it was the most barefaced 
thing of its kind they had ever known. In this perhaps, they were 
not so far out; for the fact of an unpersonable young woman with a 
large fortune being demanded in marriage by a man of somewhat mil- 
dewed name, when the ruin of his house had just been made public, 
carries a doubtful look with it somehow, and seems to justify unfriendly 
comment, 
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Not that either father or son cared for what was said of them, so 
long as they touched the material advantages for which they sold 
themselves. When, years ago, Colonel Lowe had married Lady Anne 
Graham’s daughter, and had married her without settlements and 
against the wishes of her clearer-sighted friends, the world had made 
pretty free with the gallant young officer’s assumed motives; but the 
Colonel came in for the Cragfoot estate, and let the world play at 
ninepins with his motives as it liked. And now when his son was 
treading in his steps the same kind of disfavour was repeated. They 
only hoped however, that Miss Manley would be advised by those 
who knew, and have her fortune settled on herself. She had warning 
enough in her poor mother-in-law that was to be, they said, who had 
married in that irrational trust which possesses weak and loving 
women. ‘The handsome young officer, full of fervour and very much 
in debt, with a halo of Crimean glory round his curly head, was more 
to be believed, she thought, than her staid old tiresome friends who 
drew gloomy pictures, and wanted to have no end of legal straps and 
backstays. She did not accept their gloomy pictures as in any way 
applicable to her. Men had married for money and ill-treated their 
wives afterwards, she acknowledged; of course they had; and would 
again; but Charles was an exception ; and it was absurd, she argued, 
to give herself to a man she could not trust with her property. In 
giving herself she entrusted him with something far more precious 
than Cragfoot; so the two might well go together, and the estate 
follow her happiness. Wherefore the marriage was celebrated according 
to their joint wishes ; and Lady Anne Graham’s well-endowed daughter 
gave herself in haste and had repented for a lifetime at leisure. 

And now the same thing was going to be repeated with Sydney 
and Julia Manley in that odd way in which events double themselves 
in certain families. Miss Manley was as much in love with the son 
as Miss Graham had been with the father, and the ravens of ill- 
boding croaked their ugly prophecies in vain. She only desired to 
show her lover how much she believed in him and loved him; ard 
the resolve of a weak woman for love or spite is for the most part 
unalterable. 

Milltown was all agog with the news; but aghast too; for poor 
Miss Manley was liked well enough in the place, and Sydney was, as 
we know, distrusted. 

Mr. Hamley came home one evening full of the report. He waited 
until he had drunk his prescribed amount of claret before joining the 
ladies, and then he began. 

“Well, Dora, that precious lover of yours has not been long before 
he has given you a successor,” he said, planting himself on the hearth- 
rug, and speaking with a kind of contemptuous jocularity, which was 
not his most becoming manner. 
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“« What do you mean, Mr. Hamley ?” answered Dora, innocently. 

“That precious scamp, that young Lowe, has engaged himself to 
Miss Manley ; and the fool is going to marry him.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Dora, who just then dropped her book, and had 
to stoop rather a long time before she could pick it up again. 

“ Yes, I think it is, indeed! when such shamelessness takes place 
before one’s eyes. He has taken her for her money, that’s as plain 
as the nose on one’s face; and that’s why he wanted you,” was 
Mr. Hamley’s answer. 

“ You are not very complimentary, Mr. Hamley,” said his wife. ‘I 
had no more wish that Dora should be his wife than you had, but I 
would not say so rudely as you do, that he wanted her only for her 
dower. Dora and Julia Manley are not very much alike, I think!” 

“You dear!” purred Dora. ‘‘ You are ‘always so good to me! 
But Miss Manley is a great deal better than I am, and perhaps 
Sy——, Mr. Lowe, does really like her.” 

Let those explain the contradictions of human nature who can. 
Dora did not want to go away with Sydney, and she was sorry for his 
distresses ; she did not want to share his poverty, nor indeed did she 
wish him to be poor at all; she repented her own marriage with 
him ; she was even ashamed of it now that the first excitement had 
worn off, and she had realised the difficulties and dangers of her posi- 
tion ; yet with all this, when she heard that Sydney Lowe was really 
engaged to Julia Manley, she was almost choked, partly with rage 
and partly with tears, and could scarcely command herself to speak in 
her usual tone and manner. Nothing but the deadly fear of dis- 
covery, with Mr. Hamley’s small keen eyes watching her so narrowly, 
could have nerved her for her part; but power comes when it is 
needed, as it came to her now in calmness and self-control. 

“T grant all that, Lady,” Mr. Hamley answered. “I am not fool 
enough to place such a cart-horse as that Manley woman and our little 
Arab here in the same harness ; but it looks fishy all the same ’—— 

“Tt looks what, Mr. Hamley ?” interrupted the slow, severe voice 
of the wifely critic. 

He laughed, and shifted his feet noisily. 

“A lapse, Lady, a lapse,” he said. ‘ Well, then, it looks doubtful 
when a young man pretends to be broken-hearted for Dora one day 
and makes up to Miss Manley the next. It looks more like money- 
bags than love, I must say. For my part,” with an assumption of 
patriarchal experience, “I cannot understand the young fellows of the 
present day. Iam a man as doesn't change myself, either in my ad- 
miration for the ladies, or in my sentiments elsewheres. The lady as 
I have loved once I should for always, and I don’t understand this 


game of skipjack—one down and another up before you can say Jack 


Robinson. I think that’s the way to do, isn’t it, Lady ?” 
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He spoke to his wife, but he looked at Dora; and Mrs. Hamley 
smiled and said yes, she approved of his fidelity. It was one of the 
virtues she always had admired in him, and she hoped she should have 
reason to admire it to the end. 

Not much more was said at the time of this projected marriage, and 
Dora escaped the detection of her secret with her usual cleverness ; 
but when Patricia heard of it, she startled the Fletchers by a curious 
outburst of anguish and terror, which they had some difficulty in 
calming. She would not say why the news so powerfully affected 
her ; not even to Catherine, from whom she had not a thought un- 
shared. She only looked white and scared, and said, “No, no, it 
ought not to be,” and “It must not be!” weeping hot, heavy tears, and 
falling back again into her old position of self-torture—not knowing 
whether to tell what we know, and so prevent farther evil, is the right 
thing to do; or to keep silence in the presence of sin, and by silence 
to consent with sinners, may not be at times the truest good. Cathe- 
rine comforted her as well as she was able, but she could not console 
her entirely ; for to which side soever she turned, she found grief and 
perplexity and one form of moral evil. Do what she would she could 
not keep herself pure nor hold her action harmless. 

While she was sitting there doing her best to face her difficulties 
bravely, the Hamley carriage dashed up to the door, and a note was 
brought in to her from Mr. Hamley, desiring her instant presence at 
Abbey Holme: Mrs. Hamley was ill. Had it then come at last? 
Patricia thought, as with trembling hands she threw on her hat and 
jacket. Had her aunt discovered the whole thing, and was she to be 
assoiled and reinstated ?—taken back to favour, and perhaps taken 
back to the house? She would be glad of the former; but the 
latter ? 

As she turned to go, she threw her arms round Catherine with a 
feverish grasp. 

“Whatever happens we are always friends together, as we are 
now ?” she whispered. “ You will not give me back to them ?” 

“No,” said Catherine, kissing her fondly ; “ you shall not go back 
to Abbey Holme, my love, save at your own desire.” 

“Then that will be never !” cried Patricia with a shudder, as she got 
into the carriage and was borne away—borne away to this house of 
falsehood and fair-seeming, where nothing was as it looked, and where 
evil was accepted for good and deception for truth. 


Cuaptern XXXIX., 


THE LAST LOOK, 


Mrs. Hamury’s health had long been declining. She was one of 
those lean and ascetic women who, with a cordon bleu in the kitchen 
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and all sorts of cometic vintages in the cellar, eat dry toast for break- 
fast and drink plain water for dinner. She gave one the impression 
of being only half nourished and always insufliciently clad ; a woman 
to whom the senses were things accursed, and who kept her luxu- 
rious table and wore her magnificent clothes as matters due to her 
position rather than as personal indulgences in which she took 
pleasure—obligations for the pride of life, not delights for the lust of 
the flesh. 

This last year had tried her severely. Ever since Patricia's arrival 
she had been more or less disturbed in mind, and her frail body had 
suffered in consequence. The last three weeks had put the coping- 
stone to her troubles. That her niece should be implicated in a crime 
which she refused to confess, that she should have thrust aside the 
providential settlement offered to her, and lastly, that she should have 
preferred the Hollies to Abbey Holme, and Catherine and Henry 
Fletcher to herself and her husband—all this was too much for her. 
Add to this the excitement consequent on her husband’s election ; the 
breakfasts she had to give, the luncheons, the dinners at which she 
must preside; the uproar and confusion introduced into her well- 
ordered household ; the bodily fatigue and mental excitement she had 
to undergo; and it was small wonder if, lying awake all night and 
fretting all day, now resenting Patricia’s absence from their unusual 
festivities, now resenting those festivities themselves, exhausted and 
feverish, her health went down, as Mr. Hamley said, “with a run.” 
Her scanty bit of dry toast grew smaller at each breakfast, her temper 
more uncertain. She was evidently very ill and profoundly wretched ; 
but she would not allow them to send for Dr. Wickham, nor would 
she recall Patricia. She would own to nothing but fatigue and the 
east wind; and had it not been for dear Dora, she used to say, she 
did not know how she should have survived either. 

Dear Dora was everything to her. In truth, the girl was sorry to 
see her suffer, and desperately frightened lest she should die. Her 
death would indeed be shooting Niagara, with that terrible “ And 
after ?” to follow. She was perfectly aware of the contingency it 
included ; indeed, she had known it for years; and though she had 
encouraged it when it suited her purpose, the knowledge of what had 
to come when Mrs. Hamley’s death should leave Mr. Hamley free, 
had perhaps had something to do with the ceremony in which Mr. 
Sydney Lowe had been the principal performer more than a year ago 
behind the New Road caryatides. But though Mrs. Hamley’s death 
would always have been a terror and a trouble, it was doubly so now, 
when Sydney’s engagement with Miss Manley was made public, and 
she could not claim even such slight protection as a confession of her 
love for him might have given. Would she have had courage for 
that, had she been able? ‘Look where she would the waters were 
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closing rapidly round her, and she saw no way of escape to the right 
or to the left. 

Dear Dora was intensely unhappy at this time; terrified and dis- 
tracted; and her own secret sorrows gave her such a delightful 
appearance of sympathy—as much from an instinct of self-preservation 
as from her natural amiability—-she attended on Mrs. Hamley with 
such unremitting care, so deliciously unobtrusive, yet so full of 
thought and charming management, that, with the propensity there 
is in human nature to round off characters harmoniously and to find 
velvet coats without seamy sides, no one who had seen her at this 
time would have believed a girl, so sweet and full of thought for her 
dying friend, was able at the same time to be so false and base. 

Day by day Mrs. Hamley had grown worse and drawn nearer and 
nearer to the Great Hour. She had no perceptible ailment that could 
be catalogued. Weakness, loss of appetite, loss of sleep, frequent 
faintings, a gradual decay—that long, slow death, of which the stages 
are so many before the last is reached, and passed—these were the 
symptoms and the root of her malady. There was nothing special to 
combat in all this. The machine was wearing out; that was all; 
and she knew it. She had a tough spirit, and had always made a 
good fight of it. In poverty of circumstances as in distress of mind 
she never showed what she suffered, save by increased acerbity of 
temper. She was peevish in affliction, but she was grim and deter- 
mined. Kyen now she had not given up till forced to do so. She 
had come down punctually to breakfast, and had read the prayers in her 
quavering treble, though she was obliged to yield so far to her weak- 
ness as to sit during the office. She had poured out the tea to the 
last with her frail and shaking hands that could scarcely lift the 
massive silver pot, both together; and she had had her poor old face 
and head dressed with her usual care and precision. It was painful 
to see the unnecessary struggle that she made. If only she would 
have consented to her state, and been a comfortable, unpowdered, and 
unsightly old goody wrapped up in flannel, without beads or bugles, 
lace or ribbons about her, how much better it would have been, dear 
Dora used to think; while she said sweetly, to please her: “ What a 
pretty cap that is, dear! Bignold certainly knows how to make 
caps.” 

At which Mrs. Hamley would smile complacently, and think she 
was masking her batteries and fading cleverly. 

And all this time she was fretting about Patricia. Too proud to 
yield to her inward wish for a reconciliation, or to write telling her to 
come and see her, she was angry that the girl whom she had repulsed 
so severely did not again beg for grace, divining the moment when it 
would be granted. 

“She must know that I am ill,” she used to think, half between 
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tears and anger. ‘My own flesh and blood—my only relation, to 
whom I have been so kind, a very mother—to treat me with such 
ingratitude, such heartlessness! It is her evil conscience. She 
knows that she has sinned, and she is ashamed and afraid to see me.” 

So she thought, lying awake during the long watches of the night, 
tossed between her secret consciousness of Patricia’s innocence and 
her determination to find her guilty for her own self-justification ; 
growing weaker day by day; more harassed night by night; till at 
last the moment came when her will had to go down before disease, and 
when she must perforce keep the bed from which she could not rise. 

Then, and not till then, she desired that Patricia should be sent 
for; she not having heard of her illness, and to whom Mr. Hamley’s 
hurried note, “ Miss Kemball, return with the carriage if you please ; 
Mrs. Hamley is ill and desires to see you,” was scarcely sufficient 
preparation for the terrible change she found. 

Propped up in bed, her hair restorers, pads, and braids laid aside 
with her smart dress-caps, and her scanty whitened locks pushed 
off from her pinched and sallow face; her eyes sunk in her head ; 
her thin lips, black and dry, drawn back from her teeth; her body 
wasted ; and her hands idly plucking at the sheet—Patricia, suddenly 
ushered into the presence of her aunt—into the presence of death— 
could not at first realise what she saw. It was like something unreal ; 
a picture ora dream. She could scarcely believe that that formidable 
power, of whom she had been so often afraid, should be lying there, a 
poor, weak, helpless thing appealing only to human pity and de- 
pendent on compassion for every act of her life; her arbitrary will 
set aside ; her autocratic power gone; nothing left now but the bare 
bones of humanity. It was very terrible to her; a sudden reversion 
of conditions—she so strong, and her aunt who had mastered her so 
weak—-that made her feel almost cruel and undutiful. 

She could not repress a grievous little cry as she came up to the 
bed and took the wasted hand that moved feebly across the sheet 
towards her, saying, as she carried it to her lips; ‘“ I did not know 
that you were ill, darling aunty ; no one told me till this moment.” 

“T thought you might have come to see me, Patricia,” said Mrs. 
Hamley with feeble reproach. 

“Tf I had only known that I might, I would not have waited to be 
sent for,” she answered tenderly. 

The dying woman looked up. 

“Tn spite then of your wickedness, you feel that you owe me some 
respect ?” she said. 

Had she been in her ordinary state, her severity of accent would 
have chilled and checked Patricia; now, her assumption of moral 
superiority was almost tragical from its impotence. 

“T only wanted to love you with my whole heart. Oh, let me 
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hear you say that you believe me!” Patricia said earnestly, her honest 
eyes full of tears. 

“T dare say you did,” Mrs. Hamley answered after a pause ; “I did 
not see it, but I am willing to believe it—now.” 

“T never meant to offend you, aunty dear, at any time. I have 
been ignorant and clumsy, I know: but I always wished to do what 
was right,” said the girl, kissing her hand. 

“But you did what was wrong instead,’ Mrs. Hamley answered, 
looking up with that strange and awful death-bed scowl which seems 
more like demoniacal possession than human anger. 

Patricia shivered as she met her look, and shut her eyes for an 
instant ; then, as if she put it from her, she said : 

“Yet indeed I tried hard to satisfy you, dear, though I failed.” 

“ Yes, you failed—you failed,” repeated Mrs. Hamley, half closing 
her eyes. 

“T know I did, to my bitter sorrow; and I never understood how nor 
why,” returned Patricia, bending over her with an earnest caressing 
gesture, as if she would have taken the poor sick head to her bosom, 
and given some of the fulness of her own life to the fast-ebbing stream 
pulsing each moment more faintly in those shrivelled veins. 

“Tf you are sincere in saying that, tell me the truth about the 
cheque,” cried Mrs. Hamley suddenly, with a quick flaming up of her 
old angry tenacity. 

Patricia looked across the bed to where Dora stood, distressed 
truly, but self-possessed and fully alive to the danger of the moment. 
She had not braved all the perils which had surrounded her for so 
many months to yield now to an impulse of weak compassion or 
puerile conscience. She was sorry for both Mrs. Hamley and 
Patricia, but she would be more sorry for herself if things were 
different. Hard as it was on both that the one should die deceived, 
and the other be condemned while innocent, it would be harder, she 
thought, on herself, if the mask which she had worn with such 
success should be taken off now at the last moment, and the labour of 
a life be undone. 

“Dora, help me!” cried Patricia in an imploring tone. 

Dora looked at her steadily. 

“T cannot help you, Patricia,” she answered. “I know nothing 
about it—you know that I do not,” emphatically. 

Patricia covered her face. It took all her strength and loyalty to 
stand up against the agony of this moment, to bear this terrible 
burden. That her aunt should die believing this grievous falsehood 
true, believing Dora pure, and ignorant of the awful chapter of 
farther crime contemplated and announced, was of itself sorrow 
enough for a sincere nature; but also, unselfish as she was, it did 
seem hard that she should be forced to sacrifice the appearance of 
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honour—the thing which was dearest to her in life—for the reality, 
in maintaining the false repute of another. 

The dying woman plucked her feebly by the sleeve. 

“Tell me,” she said. ‘“ Why do you trouble Dora about it ?” 

Patricia lifted up her face, pale, quivering, but steadfast. 

“T cannot tell you, aunt,” she said in low distinct tones. “TI have 
promised faithfully that I never would, and I have not got leave to 
break my word. Only believe that I was innocent in the whole 
matter—oh believe that dear, for it is true !” 

Her aunt gave a pathetic little sigh. She was too weary, too weak 
to combat longer. She must resign herself to defeat. Undutiful and 
-self-willed even at this supreme moment, she must leave that stubborn 
spirit now to its own hard course. She had done al! she could; and 
life was fading too fast for struggle. 

She turned her wan eyes to Dora. It was rest to her to look at 
the soft flower-face she knew so well and loved so dearly !—the face 
that had been, to her fancy and belief, like an open book of which 
she had read every page from end to end! It was her haven, her 
comfort; and yet, with the natural sense of family, she regretted 
even in this her last hour that her own niece had not been as 
dear and good as her husband’s cousin, and had not been able to 
at least share in the love she gave so freely to this. 

“God bless you, my child!” she said in the gasping, interrupted 
utterance of the dying, ‘ You have been my comfort ever since you 
entered the house. You have made me happy.” 

“T have loved you, dear,” said Dora, laying her soft hand on the 
fleshless fingers. 

Mrs. Hamley smiled faintly. ‘Take care of her, Mr. Hamley,” 
she said; for Mr. Hamley had just entered by a side-door, and now 
stood by Dora. 

“T will, my dear—I will,” he answered fervently ; and put his arm 
round his young cousin’s slight figure, drawing her close up to his 
ample chest. 

“She deseryes your fatherly care,” said Mrs. Hamley. “I leave 
her to you. God bless her! God bless you, Dora!” 

Dora sobbed, and Mr. Hamley pressed her to him tenderly. Tears 
were in his eyes too. The woman who was dying there before him 
had been his true friend, if never his beloved. Though she was 
leaving the way open for the happiness he had waited for so patiently 
and defended so jealously, still she had been staunch and loyal in 
her day. And then his very tenderness for Dora made him pitiful 
for his wife, just as his natural emotion for her death made him yet 
more loving to Dora. 

“ Don’t fret, my darling, I will take care of you,” he said in a low 
voice. 
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Mrs. Hamley looked pleased. 

“Right,” she whispered. ‘“ Be her father—take care of her.” 

“Have you no word for me, aunt?” cried Patricia with the 
passionate cry of the Esau unjustly defrauded. “Bless me too!” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Hamley looked at her niece wearily, 
sternly, sadly. 

“God forgive you, and turn your stubborn heart. I forgive 
you,’ was then her feeble response made with an effort; and 
again her eyes turned to Dora. “God bless you, my Dora!” she 
murmured. 

No other word was spoken. The evening sun streamed into the 
room ‘and showed the pallid face of the dying woman; Patricia's 
silent agony, yet clear of self-reproach ; the grief, the fear, but the 
self-control that comes of the very need of terror, of Dora; the sub- 
dued and decent regret of Mr. Hamley, divided as he was between 
pity and love, regret and relief. The silence was broken only by the 
harsh rattle of the labouring breath growing harder, slower, at every 
instant ; by the stifled sobs of the onlookers gathered there to watch 
but unable to help; when suddenly Mrs. Hamley opened her eyes. 
It seemed as if she saw something beautiful in the air before her, for 
a smile, softer and more divine than had ever been on her face before, 
irradiated her whole countenance. She half-raised herself from her 
pillow, turning towards Patricia. The last spark of life blazed up in 
her eyes with asudden vividness that burnt more like fire than human 
life. She could not speak, though her dry lips moved; but her look 
fastened itself on the girl with a yearning and intense desire, a 
passionate longing that was as mournful as a cry. 

Patricia stooped over her and took the half-raised body in her arms. 

“ What is it, dear?” she said. ‘Do you know me now ?” 

The face that looked into hers was scarcely Aunt Hamley’s face at 
all; it was that of a creature divinely illumined, brightened with 
more than human knowledge, burning with more than human love. 
It lasted only for a moment; but that moment seemed an eternity, 
during which her very soul had looked from her eyes into Patricia's. 
Then her head sank back on the girl’s arm, her glazed eyes turned, 
her jaw dropped, her laboured breathing ceased; and she was dead. 
But she died in the arms of her niece, and her last look had been hers. 

Patricia laid her head reverently on the pillow, and with a strange 
superstitious feeling kissed her mouth for the faint lingering breath 
that might be about her lips. 

Mr. Hamley stretched out his large hand and closed her eyelids. 

“Thus die the just,” he said with pompous solemnity ; while Dora 

drew a deep breath as one who has safely skirted by a danger, though 
the next instant she slightly shivered, knowing what was before her. 
To Patricia the world felt wider and darker somehow now than it 
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had done this morning. Her last relative had gone, and she remem- 
bered with a pang of self-reproach—how base it seemed !—her terror 
lest her aunt should send for her to live at Abbey Holme again, and 
once more plunge her into the old life of misunderstanding and “ con- 
senting with sinners.” If it could have brought her back again how 
willingly she would have returned to the stifling air and unwhole- 
some morals of Abbey Holme! If her own sorrow could have ensured 
that poor dead soul’s peace, how gladly she would have paid the 
price! But the door was closed and the seal set for all time now; 
and as the past had been so must it remain for eternity. She could 
only hope that what had been wrong here was made right there; but 
for this world all was over. 

Yet it was cruel. Dora blessed and loved and thanked, and Dora 
the cause of it all! Dora who had lived a life of deception from the 
first, who had simply offered a manner for a reality, a facile temper 
for a heart, and falsehood for truth; and she who had failed—she 
scarcely knew why, but surely not for want of trying to succeed 
by faithful endeavour—yet she was simply forgiven and Dora was 
blessed! She wished her aunt had blessed her too. She was glad of 
that strange loving look ; it seemed to soften the hardness of the last 
word, and lessen its injustice; but she wished that she had blessed 
her! She had not forfeited this holy consecration of death ; she had 
been loyal to her promise; but in her loyalty she had not injured her 
aunt, and she had done nothing to make her unworthy of her blessing. 
It had been a less sorrow to believe her, Patricia, guilty of some 
mysterious misdemeanour than it would have been to have known 
Dora’s life of deception and falsehood. She saw no different way of 
action for herself had she her time to come over again; unless indeed 
she had suspected Dora from the beginning, and refused to do the 
service asked of her. Butstill her thoughts went back to the central 
point of her sorrow at this moment; she wished that her aunt had 
blessed her—that she had spoken just one comfortable word of love 
and trust before the time for speech had passed for ever! 

Presently Mr. Hamley spoke. “ Your dear aunt has died forgiving 
you,” he said to Patricia, his arm still about Dora; “so do I.” 

He held out his hand over the bed, and Patricia, waking up from 
her dreamy thoughts, put hers into it. It was like a compact across 
the dead. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 

She knew he meant well, and she accepted his meaning in lieu of 
the right. They shook hands solemnly ; after which Patricia stooped 
down and lovingly kissed the white still face on the pillow. Dora 
and Mr. Hamley kissed it too, both with a certain shudder ; and then 
they all went down into the drawing-room, when Patricia prepared 
to go. 
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“ Must you leave now?” said Mr. Hamley, meaning to be kind. 
“Tf you must you must; but remember that Dora will always be your 
friend.” 

He said this as if he had offered her a coronet. 

Patricia did not answer. She looked at Dora hurriedly, not wish- 
ing to draw suspicion on her; and indeed, on her own account, not 
caring to look at her longer or more narrowly than was absolutely 
necessary. 

The fair downward-bended face had a look on it of such abject 
terror, overmastering it for a moment, as humiliated Patricia to see. 
How would she act now? Dora thought. Her silence during Mrs. 
Hamley’s lifetime had been always sure, but she did not feel so certain 
of it now. There was this marriage with Miss Manley publicly talked 
about: would she keep her counsel faithfully even through this? But 
what of the future? When she too had heard that word which had 
to come, what would she do? Would she lift up her voice and cry 
aloud, and, to prevent the commission of a sin, tell all she knew, and 
so dash her former friend headlong to destruction? or would she 
still keep loyal silence and consent with sin and sinners for the sake 
of truth? This was why she looked so terrified that it touched the 
braver heart with a sense of shame and shared humiliation to see it. 

But Patricia was far from suspecting the truth of Mr. Hamley’s 
feeling, or Dora’s cause for fear. She, like her aunt, had no other 
idea but that of a fatherly affection on his side and a filial love on 
hers; and as for Sydney Lowe, she supposed that now, Aunt Hamley 
being dead, Dora would come forward openly and prevent the illegal 
marriage of her husband by taking up her own publicly. She was sorry 
for her too, all things considered ; and notwithstanding her own griefs 
against her would not have added a feather’s weight to her troubles. 

“T hope you understand that it will be a good thing for you to have 
Dora as your friend,” Mr. Hamley went on to say. “ Dora will have 
a large amount of power in her hands; she will be mistress of Abbey 
Holme, and you will want some one to stand by you. Dora will 
stand by you. I make bold to say so much. You make her your 
friend, and all will come out square.” 

“Thank you, but I shall not ask her for her help,” said Patricia 
hastily. 

Dora looked up, but over her head, not into her face. She avoided 
Patricia’s eyes as she spoke. 

“ T will always be glad to help you, dear,” she said sweetly. “ You 
are her niece; and this kind, good friend,” turning to Mr. Hamley, 
and looking at him with shy affection and covert and most delightful 
consciousness, “ this dear friend has always wished you well and been 
good to you. I can do nothing better than carry out his wishes.” 

“T do not know what you mean, exactly,” said Patricia with a certain 
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stately bearing, drawing herself away. “I want no help of any kind, 
and what I want more than I have I can work for. The greatest good 
that you could have done me, Dora, before she died, you refused ; I 
want nothing of you now!” 

“ You take high ground, Miss!” said Mr. Hamley with an annoyed 
air. 

“T mean nothing offensive, but I can accept no favour at your 
hands, Mr. Hamley, nor at Dora’s,” said Patricia. 

“You need not be afraid. Affairs will be properly conducted, and 
not the most particular-minded person, as I call it, will have a word to 
say,” put in Mr. Hamley hastily. 

He took it that she knew his heart and mind, and that she resented 
his intentions. And for a moment, the thought flashed across him 
whether “that tale of Gordon Frere was all a bam, and had the girl 
taken a liking for himself? She had always been uncommon good to 
him, and more unlikely things had happened.” 

“T am sure you will do all that is right,” answered Patricia, believ- 
ing him to mean the funeral or the disposition of his wife's property 
to Dora, or something else in the way of business, she did not know 
what ; “but Dora knows quite well why I would not accept a favour 
from her, and why now that poor aunty has gone I have no place here 
and never shall have again.” 

“My goodness! Patricia, I know nothing of the kind! I have not 
the least idea of what you mean!” cried Dora roused to unusual 
energy of voice and temper by the imminence of her peril. 

“ Dora! how can you carry on this awful thing with what I know, 
and you know too, and with what we have just seen!” cried Patricia, 
pressing her hands on her heart. 

“ What the dickens does the girl mean?” cried Mr. Hamley, looking 
at her in a curiously embarrassed way. 

If it was what he thought, her sentiments, though flattering and 
predisposing him to generous treatment and kindly judgment, were 
decidedly in the way at the present moment, and he wished her to 
understand as much. 

“T have not the remotest idea,” said Dora, simply. Then in a low 
voice, she added, “ Our poor dear thought her mad, and I do really 
believe she is.” 

“ Tt looks like it,” he answered in the same key. 

He went up to Patricia, and took both her hands in his, speaking 
to her in that peculiar way in which people speak to maniacs—rather 
loud, in an artificial voice, every word staccato and distinct. 

“Yes, yes, Dora knows all about it,” he said, wagging his head in 
a soothing manner. “ Dora quite understands it all—you hear? she 
quite understands what you mean; so go home now like a good girl, 
and tell Miss Fletcher to put your feet in hot water. It will draw 
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the blood from your head. Bad thing, blood in the head, my dear,” 
pointing to his own forehead with his forefinger; “hot foctbath will 
do you good.” 

“ T don’t understand you,” said Patricia, looking at him in blank 
amazement. “What do you mean ?” 

Mr. Hamley rang the bell. 

“ Jones,” he said, when the man entered the room, “is the carriage 
waiting ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jones. 

“ Now, my dear Miss Kemball, let me send you to your friends,” 
said Mr. Hamley graciously. “Jones, tell Bignold to put on her 
bonnet and escort Miss Kemball to the Hollies. I do not like her to 
go alone; Mrs. Hamley did not like her to go alone,” with a sudden 
sigh. “She might do herself a mischief,” in a whisper to Dora. 

And Dora answered “Yes. It is better to send Bignold.” 

How lucky it was that she thought of making Patricia mad! What- 
ever she might say now Mr. Hamley would not believe her, and if she 
said too much she could easily get her locked up. Only the ravings 
of a diseased brain taking the false impressions characteristic of 
disease and accusing those who are the nearest and dearest of impos- 
sible crimes! It was a happy thought, and she was infinitely relieved 
by it; though indeed she was not cruel or hard by nature, only driven 
into both cruelty and hardness by fear and falsehood. And when she 
thought of getting Patricia locked up in a lunatic asylum if she told 
too much, she felt something like a person who is being fast sur- 
rounded by the tide, when he suddenly strikes on a pathway up the 
cliffs which he had not known nor foreseen, and whom it would but 
little discompose if he had to fling down an unoffending sheep or lamb 
that stood in his way and made his escape else impossible. 

Patricia at first refused both Bignold and the carriage; but when 
Mr. Hamley insisted so strongly that her refusal became contentious, 
she yielded, and suffered him to take her out to the door on his arm, 
as he had brought her in just about a year ago. As she passed 
through the hall she gave one sudden sob as if her heart would break : 
and Mr. Hamley patted her hand affectionately. The new idea that 
had taken possession of him was flattering if inconvenient ; and he felt 
that he could afford to be compassionate to the poor soul. Then they 
shook hands together, and he was really quite tender to her, so much 
so that she wondered at it and the servants wondered too, as he 
assisted her into the carriage, and so sent her back to the Hollies in 
state, and guarded. She little suspected however, that the former 
maid was her present keeper, and that she was regarded by Mr. 
Hamley on the one hand as a lunatic, dangerous to leave alone, on the 
other as a poor dear unfortunate young woman who had contracted a 
not unnatural but wholly unreturnable affection for himself. 
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“And now,” she said, after she had told her friends how her aunt 
had died—told them too with many tears of that strange earnest look, 
and how she seemed to feel in it that the poor darling had at the last 
moment recognised her innocence, and what a comfort it was that she 
had died actually in her arms—when all this was told, “and now,” she 
said, “ we must come to some understanding about myself. I did not 
mind staying here so long as poor aunt lived—somehow, it did not 
seem like fastening myself on you, because, I suppose you could have 
sent me back at any hour when you were tired of me. But now it is 
different. I cannot live on you for ever; I must do something for 
myself.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Henry Fletcher. 

“ Henry is right,” said Catherine. “Besides, my dear, to take up 
your own point, you cannot do anything that will keep you. No one 
who has not a specialised education can make a reasonable income ; 
and so few women have a specialised education! You, my darling, 
certainly have not.” 

“ But I can learn something,” said Patricia a little vaguely. 

“We must first of all arrange what you can learn, and what you 
can utilise when learnt,” Catherine answered, as if arguing a possible 
point. 

“You know how much I love you both,” said Patricia tenderly, as 
she returned to the charge. ‘“ You know I came to you like your own 
child when I was in trouble ; but how can I goon living here, perhaps 
for years, till Gordon comes home and is able to marry me? I am sure 
you must both feel it is better and nobler to do something for myself.” 

“So it would, if we were not ourselves,” Dr. Fletcher said. “If 
you were with anyone else, I would counsel you to go out into the 
world and be industrious and independent; but not from us. We 
love you too well,” he added, looking at her quietly. 

“Patricia,” said Catherine, glancing at her brother: “I am going 
to tell you something ; something about myself that you have never 
heard. Henry knows it all, so it is nothing that will shock or startle 
him. Long before you were born, long before your father married, 
he and I were friends—the dearest friends! My darling, he was the 
only man I ever loved; and at one time he loved me. But then,” 
she added hastily, “he had not seen your mother. Still we were 
friends and lovers in earlier days, and but for a mere chance we 
should have been married. And does not that give me a certain 
claim to be your pro-mother now ?” 

Tears stood in her eyes, and the round, soft, matronly cheek was 
pale while she spoke. A woman’s heart never grows old, and the 
love which, by long years, has become a habit of remembrance and is 
no longer a present influence, has nevertheless always the same power 
to move her when spoken of. Catherine Fletcher’s love had been 
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very true and very deep. It had saddened her life for many a long 
day; and for all that it was a thing of the past now and she was 
entirely happy in her life, for all that she was a childless old maid 
and her only love had married and died so many years ago—she never 
could speak of him without tears. The habit of remembrance was 
the habit of sorrow too; and deep down in her heart was that ever- 
lasting spring of grief which, however closely it might be covered up, 
would never run dry. Ah! the graves we all carry about with us! 
the sorrows that time only scars over and never heals! 

“Then uncle knew it!” cried Patricia, as she suddenly remembered 
her uncle’s look when Gordon was speaking of Mr. Fletcher, the 
solicitor, and how he had mentioned “ bonny Kate” so kindly. 

“ Yes, I have no doubt he did; what there was to know, which 
was not much,” said Catherine. . “ He and your poor father were very 
fond of each other, and trusted each other entirely, though they were 
so different in character, and your uncle so much the older of the two. 
But now I think the question is settled. You will look on me as a 
kind of stepmother, Patricia? They are not all as bad as the fairy- 
books make out. I think I have known one or two who have been 
faithful, and who have deserved the love they gained.” 

“Yes, you are my mother!” cried Patricia, throwing her arms 
round Catherine’s neck with a passionate burst of self-surrender; 
‘‘and I will be your daughter now and for ever. This is home, it is 
not dependence !” 

“ Now you are a good girl, and a wise one,” said Henry quietly; 
while Catherine, crying too, for the silly sympathy of tears to which 
even strong-hearted women yield, could only kiss the dear young face 
that was resting on her breast, and call her “daughter ” and “ dear 
child,” while feeling as if she was holding Reginald with her in her 
arms—while feeling as if he was there, and knew what she felt, and 
loved her for what she was doing. 

So that little hitch was got over satisfactorily. Patricia was 
formally adopted into the Hollies as the daughter of the house, and 
Dr. Fletcher was careful to call her “my sister’s child” when he 
spoke of her—which was not often. 

But Milltown, having a suspicious mind, was not quite certain 
whether it approved of the arrangement or not; and, at all events, it 
was quite sure that the Hollies was just the worst home that odd girl 
could have found, and that she, in her turn, was just the most unde- 
sirable kind of young person those foolish people could have adopted. 
And, good heavens! why did they want to adopt any one? These 
things always turn out badly, prophesied the malcontents; and the 
best wisdom in life is to accept the fewest responsibilities, and to 
interfere least with other folks’ concerns. 





Hemi de La Rochejacquelin and La Vendee. 


By toe AvTHoR oF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


On the southern bank, and near the mouth of the Loire, partly in 
Poitou and partly in Anjou, is a tract of country which, previous to the 
first Revolution, was known as le pays de Bocage, but which afterwards 
obtained a terrible celebrity under the name of La Vendée.* A more 
purely pastoral district it would be impossible to conceive. Picture to 
your imagination a vast expanse of undulating pasturage divided by 
high, luxuriant hedges, rows of pollard oaks and narrow streams, here 
and there the monotonous green varied by patches of yellow corn, but 
more frequently by golden furze bushes or huge lumps of grey granite 
rising above the soil, and by frequent masses of dark wood, small in 
extent, but of almost impenetrable thickness. There are numbers of 
hillocks, but no hills; verdant banks dipping into hollows, but no 
valleys; there are no cultivated parks and gardens, no splendid 
chiéteauz, to render the landscape ornate or imposing, or to modify 
its primeval wilderness. Only two main roads, seventy miles apart, 
but running nearly parallel, intersect this sequestered region; the 
other thoroughfares are mere narrow paths and lanes, which in winter 
become watercourses, crossing and recrossing each other at the 
extremity of nearly every field, but so devious and labyrinthine that 
even the natives sometimes lose their way among them within a 
few miles of their homes. 

The manners of the inhabitants of this Arcadia were in accordance 
with its aspects. The noblesse lived in great, rambling, uncouth- 
looking chdteaux, which formed the centres of little towns of farms 
and cottages, in which dwelt the tenants and labourers of the estate. 
All classes blended together in a familiarity almost patriarchal, yet 
always respectful; for nowhere were distinctions of birth more 
regarded. The nobles did not lease out their land, but divided 
the produce with the farmer. ‘The farms being small, a seigneur had 
some twenty or thirty tenants, with whom he lived in close relation- 
ship, sharing their joys and sorrows, their prosperity and their losses, 
in all of which his own interests were concerned. He was present at 
the weddings of their children, and mingled with their guests. On 
Sundays and féte days, they and their families came up to the chiteau, 


* This title, however, comprehended a much greater extent of country 
than the Bocage, a name applied only to the more inland part of the tracts. 
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and the wife and children of the se¢gneur danced with them, in 
summer in the courtyard, in winter in the great barn. 

Almost their sole amusement was hunting, not miserable hares and 
foxes, but wolves, boars, and mighty stags; and the place of meeting 
was usually given out after the service by the curé, who, stripping 
off his gown, shouldered his gun and joined the sportsmen. Crime 
was almost unknown, lawsuits seldom heard of, peace and goodwill 
reigned supreme. 

And yet this little paradise, than which no spot in all France 
would have seemed less likely, became the scene of one of the bloodiest 
struggles and of some of the noblest heroisms of the Revolution. In 
the parish of St. Aubin de Baubigné, near Chantillon-sur-Sévre, in a 
desolate and thickly-wooded spot in the very heart of the ancient 
“ Bocage,” surrounded by a deep moat, stands the blackened ruins of 
an ancient chateau. Those dismantled towers, inhabited now only by 
the owl and the bat, bear the name La Durbellitre. It was there 
that a celebrated and heroic leader of a fatal war, Henri du Verger, 
Comte de La Rochejacquelin, was born, on the 3rd of August, 1772. 
La Rochejacquelin was one of the most ancient and distinguished 
families of the province. Henri was destined from his birth to the 
military profession. When the Revolution broke out, he was com- 
pleting his studies at the school at Sorréze. In 1791, he arrived 
in Paris, and entered himself among the garde constitutionnelle, which 
had replaced the ancient body-guard of the maison du rot. When 
that was disbanded, he still remained near the person of the king, 
and was in the Tuileries on the terrible 10th of August. He escaped 
the massacre by little short of a miracle, and. after a while, suc- 
cecded in getting out of Paris and arriving safely at La Durbelliére. 
Bat all his family had emigrated, and he found himself alone in the 
chateau in the midst of a hostite population, the parish of St. 
Aubin de Baubigné having gone over to the Republicans, until his 
cousin, the Marquis de Lescures,* who was destined to be another 
hero of the Vendéan war, offered him the shelter of his roof, beneath 
which a number of Royalists were already gathered. 

Henri was at this time just twenty years of age, simple, and almost 
bashful in manners, with a graceful indolence, beneath which slum- 
bered volcanic fires, a sweet and noble countenance full of animation, 
a tall and elegant figure, fair hair, eyes with the glance of an 
eagle, and an oval face, whose contour was rather English than 
French. 

But although a few of the towns had declared for the Republic, 
the peasants remained faithful to their chiefs, their king, and their 
pastors, and more especially to the latter, a simple body of men, who 


* The first husband of the lady who afterwards married Louis de 
La Rochejacquelin and wrote the memoirs of her famous brother-in-law. 
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spoke their patois, shared in all their pastimes and occupations, 
and were nearly all born and bred among them. Theirs was no very 
elevated form of religion: a veneration for crucifixes and relicts was 
its strongest feature ; but it was very earnest and very devout. 

It was the ejection of a number of priests, on account of refusing to 
take the oaths required by the Assembly, which brought about the first 
disturbances. Butit was not until the Convention had sent orders for 
a levy of three hundred thousand men for the army that the insur- 
rection became serious. It broke out at St. Florent, on the 10th 
of March, 1793. Finding the people resolved to resist the conscrip- 
tion, the commander of the “ Blues”* ordered his men to fire upon 
them. Happily, no one was killed, but the youths, aroused to fury 
by this attempt upon their lives, attacked the military with such 
impetuosity that in a very short time they put them to the rout, 
pillaged the municipality, and celebrated their victory by making 
a bonfire of all the papers they could lay hands upon. 

There lived at the time in the village of Pin-en-Manges a man 
named Jaques Cathelineau. He was only an itinerant hawker, a 
peasant by birth ; but he possessed a powerful mind, some education, 
and was held in high esteem by his neighbours, on account of his 
admirable character and true piety; so much so that he afterwards 
obtained the title of “the Saint of Anjou,” and in battle men struggled 
to be near him, thinking they must be safe from wounds and death 
while about so holy a person. When the news of this revolt was 
brought to Jaques Cathelineau, he was busy making bread for his family. 
Wiping his arms, he put on his coat. His wife implored him, for the 
sake of their children, not to rush into danger. “God will watch 
over my children while I defend His cause,” he answered, and hastened 
to the market-place, where he harangued the peasants, and called upon 
them to take up arms and to resist the tyranny of the Republicans 
to the death. Some twenty or thirty of the more enthusiastic an- 
swered his appeal, and followed him to the next village, where his 
eloquence induced about a hundred more to join his cause. 

With these few undisciplined ill-armed adherents he attacked 
a military post guarded by eighty soldiers, dispersed them, and 
captured a piece of cannon. Encouraged by this success, he and 
his men marched on to a second station guarded by two hundred sol- 
diers ; these were also put to flight and three pieces of cannon captured. 
The next day, he was joined by another band from a neighbouring 
village, the leader of which had slain a gendarme. Two days after- 
wards, he mustered a force one thousand strong, with which he 
attacked Chollet, a considerable town, defeated five hundred Repub- 
licans, and took possession of their money, arms, and ammunition. 

Easter approaching, the little army broke up, and each man 

* The name given by the peasants to the Republican soldiers. 
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returned to his home, that he might spend the holy week in prayer 
and mortification. A body of Republican troops, who had been sent 
from Angers to quell the insurrection, traversed the country from 
end to end without meeting a belligerent or encountering the slightest 
hostility. But Easter Sunday over, and their religious duties dis- 
charged, the peasants’ again took up their arms, and applied, for the 
first time, to the neighbouring noblesse to lead them. M. de la 
Charette’ was the first to answer the appeal, and became the leader 
of the insurgents in Lower Poitou. 

In the meantime, scarcely anything of these doings was known at 
Clisson, M. de Lescures’ residence, until a body of troops arrived to 
demand that all arms, horses, and ammunition within the chateau 
should be delivered up to them. The men were not very rigorous 
in the execution of their orders, and were easily put off with four or 
five worthless animals and some equally useless arms. But as the 
insurrection assumed more formidable; proportions, the Convention 
called upon the gentry to assist in putting it down. A’ consul- 
tation was held at Clisson, and the unanimous decision arrived at 
by both male and female was, that they would die rather than arm 
against the peasants. 

For a time they lived in a state of great alarm, continually hearing 
of numerous arrests being made in the country round, and not know- 
ing but an hour may bring their turn. One day, there came to the 
chateau a peasant, a messenger from Mademoiselle de La Roche- 
jacquelin to her nephew Henri. “Sir,” he said, “ it is reported 
that you will have to draw to-morrow for the militia at Boismé. 
The peasants will probably rise rather than submit to be drafted. 
Come with us, the whole country wishes for you, and will obey you.” 

It required only such words as these to rouse the young hero to 
action; he at once resolved to accept the invitation. Lescures 
eagerly desired to join him, but was reluctantly compelled to yield to 
the prayers of his wife, in which Henri also joined, not to quit Clisson. 
Some of the more timid would fain have deterred La Rochejacquelin 
as well, by representing that the step he was about to take would 
endanger the safety of those whom he left behind; but these sug- 
gestions were quickly overruled. “If you are arrested, I will rescue 
you!” were his parting words. 

Their fears were soon realised. On the morning after Henri’s 
departure the whole family was arrested. The order, however, had 
been issued ten days previously, but so popular was Lescures in the 
neighbourhood that its execution was deferred until the last moment. 
The prisoners were conveyed to Bressuire, where they narrowly 
escaped being massacred. A body of Marseillaises having arrived 
in the town, proposed that all prisoners should be put to death, 
in order to strike terror to the Royalists. The atrocious proposition 
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was carried into effect, but fortunately the Lescures were purposely 
forgotten uutil they were rescued by the arrival of their friends. 

The day after Henri de La Rochejacquelin became a leader of the 
revolt he found himself at the head of ten thousand men. “ My 
friends,” he said, addressing them, “if my father were here, you 
would have confidence in him; for me, I am only a child, but I will 
show myself by my courage worthy to command you. If I advance, 
follow me; if I fall back, slay me; if I am killed, avenge me.” The 
first place they attacked was the village of Aubiers, where they de- 
feated the Republicans, slew seventy of their number, and captured 
two pieces of cannon. During the action, Henri is said to have 
himself fired two hundred shots. 

Lescures now determined to join the insurgents, and Clisson be- 
came the rendezvous of all the Royalists of the neighbourhood, who 
came thither to practise military exercises, while Madame made white 
cockades as fast as her fingers could ply the needle. This honoured 
name brought forty parishes over to the cause, and twenty thousand 
men rallied beneath the standards of Henri and his cousin. It was a 
motley and uncouth army they commanded. Its costume was that of 
the country, grey or blue serge, large gaiters, broad-brimmed hats, from 
beneath which the men’s long hair fell to their shoulders. But no two 
were armed alike; they carried old muskets, scythes, huge clubs, 
sticks, and knives attached to poles. Some had pistols in their girdles, 
and guns and sabres suspended from their waists by packthread. Some 
wore white, some green, some black cockades, but all had the red 
consecrated heart sewn upon their coats, and a chaplet hanging 
from a button. Their horses were of all colours and sizes, and some 
had pack-saddles, with ropes for stirrups. 

Their discipline was as simple and unmilitary as their costume. 
In preparing for an expedition, the army was divided into so many 
columns, each destined for a different point of attack. When the men 
were assembled, a general would cry out, “Such and such an officer ” 
(naming him) “ goes that way; who will follow him?” Those of the 
peasants who belonged to his estate would step forward; and so on 
with the rest until each division was completed. In drill, and even 
in battle, none of the usual military words of command were used ; it 
was, “Go towards that house—towards that large tree,” instead of 
“To the right—to the left.” 

Their strategy and mode of fighting were equally primitive; it 
was a purely guerilla warfare. ‘The country, as deseribed in the first 
page of this article, was everywhere crossed by high hedges. Round 
these they would creep and suddenly open fire upon the enemy when 
they least suspected their vicinity. As soon as the troops began to 
waver, they would dash over and through the brambles with loud 
thouts, and such fierce impetuosity, that they seldom failed to carry 
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all before them, and seldom lost one man to five of their opponents. 
Hidden behind their leafy screens, the musketeers could not aim at 
them. When they saw the flash of the artillery, they cast themselves 
flat upon their faces, let the shot fly over their heads, and then, before 
the gunners could reload, they were upon them. If repulsed, they 
disappeared as though by magic through the hedges among the 
devious lanes into the deep hollows and thick woods, where they 
formed new ambuscades, but where the enemy dared not follow them. 

Whether the object of the expedition was gained or lost, nothing 
could keep the peasants together for any length of time, or prevent 
them returning occasionally to their homes, and the chiefs were fre- 
quently left with a few hundreds, who, perhaps, had no homes to go 
to; but whenever some new enterprise was set afoot, they assembled 
again as quickly as they had dissolved. The generals sent round to 
all the parishes, ordered the tocsin to be sounded, and this requisition 
to be read to the inhabitants: “In the holy name of God and by 
the king, this parish is invited to send as many men as possible to 
such a place, on such a day and hour, and to bring provisions with 
them.” The summons was obeyed with the most prompt alacrity. 
Each man brought bread with him, and the generals provided a certain 
quantity of provisions besides. The rich gave with the utmost 
liberality, and the parishes sent carts with bread to meet the army; 
while the women, on their knees, telling their beads, watched at 
the roadside, to offer them food as they passed. The sick and 
wounded, whether Royalists or Republicans, were well cared for, and 
were placed under the care of a sisterhood of nuns at St. Laurent- 
gur-Sevre. 

So repugnant were the peasants to all the usages of war, that no 
inducement could make them stand sentinel or even form a patrol ; 
only the officers would perform this duty. At the sound of the first 
gun the women and children hastened in a body to the churches or 
prostrated themselves in the fields to pray for the victory of their 
cause. 

No characteristic of these primitive people was more marked than 
their devoutness. They never omitted offering up prayers before 
going into action, religious services were celebrated three times a day, 
and at every shot they fired they made the sign of the cross. Once, 
while rushing forward to attack a battery, they came suddenly upon a 
crucifix raised in a hollow. In an instant every hat was doffed, every 
man was upon his knees, heedless of the shots which rained about 
him like hail. A momentary prayer, and all were upon their feet 
again, charging as impetuously as though no interruption had 
occurred. 

A devotion so simple was necessarily allied to superstition. There 
was an old twelye-pounder which the Republicans had taken from the 
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Chateau Richelieu, and which the Royalists recovered in the first 
engagement. This cannon was of very fine workmanship, loaded 
with ornaments, and with inscriptions in honour of Louis the 
Thirteenth and the great Cardinal; they named it Marie Jeanne, 
decked it with flowers and ribbons, treated it almost like a sentient 
being, hugging and kissing it, and requesting even the ladies to do the 
same. Tor some reason, probably because it was the first piece of 
ordnance that fell into their hands, they attributed to it miraculous 
powers which would preserve them from defeat while they retained 
it. Once again it fell into the enemy’s hands, and prodigies of valour 
were displayed in its recapture. 

No deeds of cruelty or rapine stained their cause.* Their worst 
act of violence was to cut down the trees of liberty the Republicans 
had planted, make a bonfire with them, and dance round the blaze, or 
to tie tricolored cockcades to their horses’ tails in derision of their 
foes. Not even for the atrocious murders committed by the Mar- 
seillaises at Bressuire did they exact any retaliation; they did not 
even pillage a shop of the town. The Countess de La Rochejacquelin 
relates, in her Memoirs, a touching instance of this honesty. She 
overheard one peasant expressing to another how much he longed for 
some tobacco. “Is there not any in the town?” asked his companion. 
“Qh, plenty, but I have no money to buy it!” was the answer. It 
never entered his honest head to take it. It need scarcely be added 
that the Countess, then Madame de Lescures, immediately caused a 
supply of the article to be purchased and distributed among the men. 

Some of the officers were gentlemen, others citizens, others peasants ; 
every soldier whose bravery or intelligence was conspicuous, no 
matter what his station in life, was considered to be an officer by 
right. But this mixture of incongruous elements produced no jea- 
lousy or dissension. Devoted to one cause, all differences of rank 
were forgotten. In this camp was the true equality, to which the 
Republicans only pretended. 

Most conspicuous among the leaders was Henri de La Koche- 
jacquelin, who had already gained the agnomen of “the Intrepid.” 
His ardour and daring inspired the soldiers with confidence and en- 
thusiasm. He was merciful as he was brave, and would frequently 
engage in single combat with a prisoner, to give him the chance of 
regaining his liberty. With him all was impulse. During a council 
of war, he would fall asleep, and when reproached for indifference, 
would make answer, “ Why did you make me a general? I only wish 
to be a hussar, for the pleasure of fighting.” He frequently exposed 


* Not, at least, until Republican atrocities, hereafter to be related, had 
driven them to fury and desperation. An exception, however, must be 
made against Charette’s followers, who carried out a system of reprisals 
almost from the first. 
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his life with criminal recklessness. He persisted in rendering himself 
fatally conspicuous by wearing a red handkerchief round his head, 
another round his neck, and several twisted together to form a sash 
about his waist. During action, the Blues would cry out, “ Fire at 
the red handkerchief.” Finding him obstinately bent upon retaining 
this decoration, every officer adopted the same fashion, so that he 
became no longer distinguishable from the rest. 

A leader of quite another character was Lescures, although equally 
brave and heroic ; his temper was cooler and more deliberate, added to 
which he possessed considerable knowledge of the art of war. His 
clemency was exhaustless, and no provocation could induce him to 
put a captive to death. He is said to have frequently saved more 
lives after a battle than had been lost during its course. 

Of the other commanders, after Cathelineau and Charette, already 
referred to, the most remarkable were M. de Bonchamp, M. d@’Elbée, 
and M. Stofflet. The forces under the command of the seven 
generals amounted to eighty thousand men. 

The first operations undertaken by the Royalists after the capture 
of Bressuire were directed against Thouars. In forcing the passage 
of a bridge, Lescures was left alone, exposed to the fire of the 
defenders ; his clothes were rent by their bullets, but he remained 
anhurt, and was presently joined by Henri. Another charge, and the 
bridge was taken; the Republicans were in disorder, and La Roche- 
jacquelin was clambering up the wall, by the help of his friend’s 
shoulders, and hurling stones at the flying inhabitants. Quetineau, 
the Republican general, was treated with the utmost generosity, 
rather as a friend and associate than an enemy, and was given a bed 
even in M. Bonchamp’s chamber. 

From Thouars, after capturing Porthenay and Chataigneraie, they 
proceeded to Fontenay, where Lescures was again exposed, alone, to 
the fire of six cannons charged with grape; his hat was pierced, one 
spur shot off, and even his boot torn by the discharge; but, turning 
to his men who were wavering, he exclaimed, “ You see these fellows 
can take no aim, come on!” and again he carried all before him. They 
captured forty pieces of cannon and an immense store of ammunition, 
together with a box containing nine hundred thousand francs. A 
great number of prisoners were taken. Having no strong places in 
which to confine them, they could only massacre them, after the way 
of the Blues, or release them and exact their parole not to again serve 
against the king. The former was not to be thought of; but what 
security had they the parole would be kept? Suddenly a happy 
expedient was suggested—cut off their hair; thus, if they served 
again, at least within a certain time, they would be recognised, and if 
re-captured made to pay the penalty of their perjury. 

After the taking of Fontenay, a large number of the peasants 
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departed to their homes; but, having settled their affairs and related 
their exploits to their wives and neighbours, they returned and laid 
siege to Saumur. Here M.de Lescures was wounded, and La Roche- 
jacquelin performed another act of rash and almost boyish daring. 
During the storming of the fortifications he cast his hat over the 
entrenchments. “Let us see who will find it again,” he cried, and 
leaped over the glacis, followed by his men; and rashness was again 
triumphant. Twelve thousand prisoners were taken, who, like the 
former captives, were shorn of their locks and released upon parole ; 
on the side of the assailants the loss was only four hundred men. 

When the battle was over, Lescures assembled the officers, and gave 
it as his opinion that, the insurrection having assumed such propor- 
tions, it was necessary to appoint a general-in-chief. “And I give my 
vote for Cathelineau,” he said, in conclusion. The choice was uni- 
versally applauded ; and no greater proof could be produced of the 
utter absence of all class interests in this struggle than the election 
by the noblesse of a peasant to supreme command. 

The terror which the Vendéans had by this time inspired in the 
Republican cities of Brittany and their own confident courage are 
well illustrated in the following anecdote :—After the evacuation of 
Angers, four young men galloped away to La Fléche, ten leagues in 
advance of the army, entered the town, shouting “ Vive le Roi!” 
and calling out that ten thousand Royalists were close behind, 
compelled the inhabitants to trample upon their tricolors, burn their 
tree of liberty, and give every sign of submission. Then, having 
fully carried out their jest, they galloped back to their friends, in 
high glee. 

It was now resolved to push on to Nantes; but great numbers of 
the peasantry, disliking to go so far away from their homes, deserted, 
and only eight thousand men arrived before the town. A battle 
ensued, which raged during eighteen hours, and ended in the dis- 
persal of the Vendéans; but, saddest of all, the good Cathelineau was 
mortally wounded. He was conveyed to St. Florent, where he 
lingered some days. Crowds gathered about the house he lay in, 
praying on their knees for his recovery. When all was over, one of 
his relations appeared before these people, saying, “ ‘The good general 
has rendered his soul to Him who gave it, that He might avenge His 
glory.” 

With his death the heroic epoch of the war may be said to have 
closed. The Convention had placed an army under the command of 
General Westermann, who ravaged the whole country with fire and 
sword, burning villages, granaries, and chdteaue, Clisson and Dur- 
bellitre among the number. Then began sad reprisals, At the re- 
taking of Chatillon the peasants would give no quarter until M. de 
Lescures cried out that he would defend the prisoners against 
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anybody. It was with much difficulty Westermann himself escaped with 
three hundred officers. Other actions followed in favour of the 
Royalists, and the Republicans were completely dispersed. 

Large reinforcements were, however, continually poured into the 
district; and the insurgents were soon compelled to confine their 
actions to the defensive. M.de Lescures was stationed upon his 
estates. As soon as he returned, all his tenants brought him their 
rents, although they had been absent fighting so long. As a matter 
of course he refused to receive them. 

The Convention now issued the atrocious decree that, unless they 
immediately submitted, all the inhabitants of the rebellious district, 
whether man, woman, or child, should be put to the sword ; that their 
habitations should be burned, and every tree and hedge cut down. 
And these orders were most faithfully executed by an army of one 
hundred thousand murderers. But still the Vendéans succeeded in 
checking this invasion at almost every point. Boys of the most 
tender age took up arms, some not above nine or ten years old. One 
little fellow of seven stood fire undauntedly; and even the women 
fought to “doff their dire distresses.” 

One of these, had she not been slain, might have proved a second 
Joan of Arc. She was a young peasant-girl, who had hitherto lived 
a quiet, pious life; but her mind, overwrought by the horrors of the 
war, conceived an irresistible desire to take part in it. Throughout 
an engagement at Thouars, she kept close to Lescures, and fought like 
a heroine. She would not allow him to advance a step before her, 
exclaiming, when he attempted to do so, “ No, General, you shall not 
get before me; I will always be closer to the enemy even than you.” 
Early in the battle, she received a serious wound in the hand ; but she 
treated it laughingly. Towards the end of the engagement, she 
became surrounded in a charge, and was killed, fighting desperately 
to the last. 

About ten other women followed her example. A few concealed 
their sex beneath male attire; but others retained their proper cos- 
tume. The most famous of these Amazons was a beautiful peasant- 
girl named Réné Bordereau, known in the army as L’Angevin. 
Having witnessed the massacre of her entire family by the Republicans, 
having seen her father slain before her eyes, she made a vow to devote 
the remainder of her existence to the destruction of the assassins. 
Dressed in soldier’s costume, which well became her tall, masculine 
figure, none suspected her sex. With her horse’s bridle between her 
teeth, a sword in one hand, and a pistol in the other, she would charge 
the enemy’s squadron with the cool daring of an old soldier, and fre- 
quently leap from her saddle to fight on foot in the thickest of the 
fray. Another scarcely less famous heroine was a young girl of 
sixteen, named Lebein, who, dressed in her ordinary costume, fought 
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beside her brother in every engagement. Both these Amazons sur- 
vived the war, and settled down peacefully as mothers of families. 

The officers did all they could to discourage this movement; but 
the mixture of the sexes was unattended by any corruption of morals. 
The lives of these women were as pure within the camp as they had 
been in their native villages. 

No less heroic was the fortitude with which the mothers, wives, 
and sisters who remained at home endured the loss of their dear ones. 
There was not an engagement which did not call forth some touching 
incident like the following:—A certain peasant-girl who had a 
brother a cannoneer, after the attack upon Nantes hastened to find 
the officer of her parish, to inquire after his safety. A sad silence 
was the only response to her eager questions. “Ah, my poor Joseph !” 
she cried. Then, after a moment’s pause, she added, in an anxious 
tone, “But at least he died bravely?” “Yes, yes, he died bravely, 
upon his cannon,” answered the officer. “Ah, monsieur!” replied the 
girl, “since that is the case I will go to church and thank the good 
God.” 

Each succeeding picture of this fratricidal war now becomes darker 
and more terrible. Here is one which will serve as a specimen of 
many: Westermann had been beaten out of Chatillon, but, thinking to. 
retake it by a coup de main, returned at midnight with a hundred 
grenadiers and as many hussars, and fell upon the peasants, who, with 
their usual negligence, had placed no outposts, and were lying scattered 
sleeping about the streets, worn out with fatigue, and many stupe- 
fied by brandy. A fearful conflict ensued; both sides fought like 
demons; but in the darkness it was almost impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe. Men hacked and fired at each other, wrestled and 
fell, others falling over their struggling bodies; numbers were thus 
trampled to death. The town was set on fire in fifty places, and was 
at length no longer tenable for either party. At dawn, the Vendéans 
found themselves to be masters of the situation. 

But no amount of bravery and devotion on the part of these un- 
disciplined peasants could make permanent head against the enormous 
forces of the Republic, which now numbered two hundred and forty 
thousand men. In an action at Tremblaye, Lescures was dangerously 
wounded. At a great battle fought near Chollet, Bonchamp was 
mortally wounded, and the insurgents were utterly defeated by the 
overwhelming masses of the enemy, and driven down to the banks 
of the Loire. The people on the opposite side brought them boats, 
calling out, “Come, friends! come to our country !—you shall want. 
for nothing ; we will help you; we are all Aristocrats!” 

The following is a fine but terrible picture of what followed :— 


“When, on the morning of the 18th, the officers arrived, the passage 
had begun. We had left Chaudron during the night. M. de Lescures was 
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carried on a bed, which they had covered as well as they were able; he 
suffered dreadfully. I travelled by his side; I was enciente; my situation 
was shocking. We arrived early at St. Florent, and then I saw the greatest 
and saddest sight which can be imagined; a sight which can never be 
effaced from the memory of the wretched Vendéans. The heights of 
St. Florent form a kind of semicircular boundary to a vast level strand 
reaching to the Loire, which is very wide at this place. Eighty thousand 
people were crowded together in this valley—soldiers, women, children, the 
aged and the wounded—fleeing from inevitable destruction. Behind them 
they could see the smoke rising from their burning villages, fired by the 
Republicans. Nothing was heard but sobs, and groans, and cries. In this 
confused crowd every one sought his relations, his friends, his protectors. 
They knew not what fate they should meet on the other shore, yet hastened 
thither, as if beyond the stream they would find an end to all their mis- 
fortunes. Twenty crazy boats carried successively the fugitives who 
crowded in them; others tried to cross on horses; all spread out their 
arms towards the other side, supplicating to be taken there. At a distance 
on the opposite shore another multitude was seen and heard, but more 
faintly. In the middle was a small island covered with people. Many of 
us compared this disorder, this terrible despair, this uncertainty respecting 
the future, this immense spectacle, this bewildered crowd, this valley, this 
stream that must be crossed, to what we conceive of the Last Judgment.”* 


But even amid their despair, these poor creatures contrast most 
favourably with their foes. They had brought with them about five 
thousand prisoners. Finding it impossible to convey them farther, it 
was proposed that, to imitate Republican example, they should massacre 


them. But none could be found to execute the butchery, and so they 
released them to a man. 

Henri de La Rochejacquelin was now elected commander-in-chief. 
“As soon as M. de Lescures knew they had followed his advice, he 
told me to call Henri,” writes the Countess. ‘ He had hidden him- 
self away in a corner, and was weeping bitterly. I brought him; he 
threw his arms around M. de Lescures’ neck, repeating that he was 
not worthy to be a general; that he only knew how to fight; that he 
was much too young, and that he should never know how to silence 
those who opposed him. He begged M. de Lescures to take the 
command again as soon as he should have recovered. ‘I never expect 
it,’ he answered ; ‘ but if it does happen, I will be your aide-de-camp 
and help you to conquer that diffidence which prevents you acting up 
to the force of your own character.’” How admirably disinterested 
were all the leaders of this disastrous struggle! 

The march was now continued, Lescures enduring intolerable 
agony from his wound, his wife suffering from absolute want. 
The condition of all was equally pitiable. Crowds of women 
carrying their children, old men supported by their sons, wounded 
men who could scarcely drag themselves along; soldiers, artillery, 


* ‘Memoirs of the Countess de La Rochejacquelin.’ Chap. XIV. 
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luggage, all moving confusedly together. Such was the spectacle 
presented by the roads along which they passed. At Laval, a battle 
was fought, in which they proved once more victorious, and in 
which the new commander-in-chief evinced a coolness and a capacity 
for generalship which could scarcely have been expected from one 
who had hitherto been so rash and headstrong. Soon afterwards, the 
noble Lescures succumbed to his wound. The sufferings of the un- 
happy wife may be imagined. After a series of disguises, adventures, 
sufferings, and hair-breadth escapes, which read like the inventions of 
Dumas, she succeeded in gaining a place of refuge, where she remained 
until the fall of the Terror assured her safety. 

In the meanwhile the retreat still continued, dogged by the Repub- 
licans. Winter was now upon them, and cold and rain to aggravate 
their other sufferings. There was continual skirmishing, carried on 
with the most horrible ferocity on both sides; but the Vendéans were 
fast losing their courage and enthusiasm, and at times dared not face 
their enemies, although the officers used every means to revive their 
drooping spirits; yet the old ardour was not dead in all; women 
stopped the runaways, struck them, and barred their passage; one, & 
femme de chambre, seized a musket, sprang upon a horse, and en- 
deavoured to reanimate them by shouting, “Forward, women of 
Poitou !” and for the first time the priests led them to battle, crucifix 
in hand.* This was at Dol; and after a tremendous fight in the 
darkness of the night, in which the two parties grappled hand to hand 
and literally tore each other to pieces, the Blues retreated. 

Yet amidst all these miseries, their old virtues were not wholly 
extinguished in the Vendéans’ breasts: thanks to the priests, they 
frequently spared the lives of their prisoners; and, when discouraged 
by the fortified appearance of Angers, their officers promised them the 
pillage of the town, an act which had hitherto been forbidden, they 
answered, “ God would abandon us if we allowed ourselves to do such 
a thing.” That it had not been done in the heat of battle cannot be . 
asserted, but the greater part of these men would not listen to such a 
proposition made in cold blood. Angers was not attacked, and the 
last hope of regaining their homes was thus lost. 

At Mans, they suffered a terrible defeat, and fifteen thousand of 
their number were killed, the greater part massacred by the Re- 
publicans after the fight was over. After many more miles of weary 
marching, ten thousand sad survivors once more reached the banks 
of the Loire. They found the shore clear of the enemy, and on the 

* The Countess positively asserts, and there is no reason to doubt the 
assertion, that previous to this time the priests never appeared upon the 
battle-field save to confess the dying and tend the wounded; that they 


never sought to stimulate the evil passions of the peasantry, but, on the 
contrary, did all in their power to prevent slaughter. 
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opposite side four large boats loaded with hay ; these La Rochejacquelin 
resolyed to seize and use for the transport of his people; he sprang 
into the one boat they possessed, and, accompanied by eighteen 
soldiers, made the passage; but scarcely had they reached the other 
side, when they were surprised by a Republican patrol and obliged to 
flee for their lives. ‘The Vendéans who waited so anxiously on the 
opposite shore never again beheld their gallant leader. 

For several days he and a few companions wandered about the 
desolated country. At last they took refuge in a barn and fell fast 
asleep ; they were aroused by the news that a party of Republicans 
was close at hand, but they were too worn out to attempt to escape ; 
fortunately, the intruders were as weary as they, and threw them- 
selves down upon the straw, and soon both parties were slumbering 
peacefully side by side. 

At Chatillon and Chollet, the peasants flocked about him without 
invitation, and, finding himself at the head of a small force which 
continued to increase, he again commenced operations against the 
Blues. On the 4th of March, 1794, he attacked Trémentine-sur- 
Noaillé and gained a slight advantage. After the fight was over, 
Henri saw his soldiers about to kill two grenadiers whom they had 
taken prisoners. “No, no,” he said; “I will speak to them.” And 
running forward cried out, “Surrender, and you shall have your 
lives!” Upon which one of the villains turned and fired upon him 
and shot him dead. The assassin was instantly cut down, but, the 
enemy's column approaching, they dug a grave and buried the 
murdered and the murderer side by side. And so he, fell, a victim 
to his own generous heart. 

“Thus perished, at twenty-one, Henri de La Rochejacquelin,” writes 
his biographer. “To this day the peasants speak with love and 
pride of his great courage, his modesty, his affability ; that easy, 
careless good-humour which distinguished him. There is not a 
Vendéan whose countenance does not brighten when he tells that he 
served under Monsieur Henri, for by that simple title he was always 
called in the army.” 

Of the other leaders, not one survived. M., d’Elbée was discovered 
by the Republicans helplessly wounded. After loading him with 
insults, they placed him in a chair—he could not stand—and so shot 
him. No pity or generosity for fallen bravery ever entered the 
hearts of those bloodthirsty revolutionists. Charette, perhaps in- 
tellectually the greatest of the chiefs, but cast in a sterner mould 
than Henri or Lescures, was captured and executed, shouting “ Vive 
e Roi!” with his last breath. 

The cruelties executed by Carrier and his associates upon the 
vanquished Vendéans at Nantes and elsewhere are too revolting to be 
dwelt upon. Women and children were thrust into ovens and baked 
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alive, crowded into barges and sunk in the middle of the river ; infants 
were stuck upon the soldiers’ bayonets or roasted in their cradles; 
females violated and then murdered upon the very altars of the churches, 
while their murderers, desirous of immortalising their own infamy, en- 
grayed, with their sword-points, the record of the crime upon the blood- 
stained stones. Not until the fall of Robespierre did these horrors cease. 

The motives and objects of the Vendéan war are unique in the 
history of the world. Here we have a peasant rising, not to redress 
peasant wrongs and grievances, but to maintain religion and kingly 
government; and this rising was a purely spontaneous action, neither 
originated nor suggested by the nobles; for, as we have seen, Cathe- 
lineau, the peasant, was the first leader, and the Aristocrats kept 
aloof, scarcely knowing what was going on, until invited to take the 
command. Neither throughout the struggle did they monopolise 
authority, which was equaily divided among themselves and the 
peasant chiefs. And so, amidst atrocities which cannot be surpassed 
in the annals of Timour and Tamerlane, they sacrificed their blood, 
their homes, their wives and children—for what? To what great 
rewards and benefits did they look forward to compensate them for 
all their sufferings? None, All they desired from victory was to re- 
establish their religion and to place the king upon his throne again ; 
after which they hoped that he would one day honour their country 
with his presence; that the Bocage should be formed into a separate 
province with a distinct administration, and be henceforth called La 
Vendée; that in memory of the war a white flag might be always 
hoisted on the steeple of each church, and that a corps of Vendéans 
might be admitted into the king’s guards! Some of the leaders 
were equally moderate in their desires. “If we re-establish the king 
upon his throne, he will grant me a regiment of hussars,” said Henri. 
Such disinterestedness reads more like romance than sober facts. 

“ History,” remarks a writer in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ “ ancient 
and modern, might be ransacked without finding parallels to so many 
instances of high daring, patient suffering, and cheerful self-sacrifice. 
Above all Greek, above all Roman praise, the finer spirit and purer 
motives of modern chivalry may be seen blended with the stern resolve 
and stoical contempt of life which distinguished the heroes of an- 
tiquity. Cato and Brutus look like vulgar suicides; and the dying 
Bayard, leaning against the tree, with his cross-hilted sword held up 
before him as a crucifix, or even Sidney, on the fatal field of Zutphen, 
still wants the cause to raise him above the martyrs of La Vendée.” 
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Ralph Wilton’s Weird. 


Cuapter I, 


Tue yellow sunlight of a crisp October day was lighting up the 
faded though rich hangings, and the abundant but somewhat 
blackened gilding of a large study or morning room in one of the 
stately mansions of Mayfair, nearly fifteen years ago. 

Bookcases and bureaux, writing-tables, and reading-tables more 
or less convenient, easy chairs, print stands furnished with well- 
filled portfolios, pictures, bronzes, all the signs and tokens of wealth, 
were there, but nothing new. An impress of extinct vitality was 
stamped upon the chamber and all it contained. The very fire 
burned with a dull continuous glow, neither flaming nor crackling. 

On one side of this fire, his back to the light, in a high leathern 
chair, sat an old man. Originally slight in frame, he now looked 
attenuated. His blue brass-buttoned coat, though evidently from the 
hands of an artist, hung loosely upon him. His thin grey hair was 
carelessly brushed back from a brow, not high, but peculiarly wide, a 
straight refined nose, a square-cut chin, a thin-lipped slightly cruel 
mouth, a tint of the deadliest pallor—all these combined to make his 
countenance at once attractive and repellent. There was a certain 
dignity in his attitude as he leant against the side of the large chair 
in which he was almost lost, one thin small white hand resting on the 
arm of his seat, the other playing, in a manner evidently habitual, 
with a couple of seals, hanging in bygone fashion from a black 
ribbon. 

He was gazing at the fire, and listening to a meek-looking semi- 
genteel young man, who, seated at a table with a neatly folded packet 
of papers before him, was reading aloud from a letter. But the 
lecture was interrupted. 

The door was thrown open by an archdeaconal butler, who 
announced in a suppressed voice and impressive manner, “ Colonel 
Wilton, my lord.” 

Whereupon entered a soldierly-looking man above middle height, 
his broad shoulders and compact waist, duly displayed by an incom- 
parably fitting frock coat, closely buttoned, and worn with the 
indescribable carriage that life-long assured position and habitual 
command only can bestow. A bold, sunburnt, and somewhat aquiline 
face, a pair of eagle-like brown eyes, and plenty of red-brown wavy 
hair, whisker and mustache, entitled the possessor to be termed by 
partial comrades “a good-looking fellow.” 
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The old nobleman stood up, and raising his cold, steely, keen blue 
eyes, with an extension of his thin lips intended for a smile, held out 
his slight fine hand. 

“T am glad to see Colonel Wilton,” he said, in a low sweet voice, 
which must have been peculiarly charming before age had thinned its 
tones. “You may leave us, Mr. Robbins,” he added; whereupon 
the young man at the writing-table took up his papers and departed. 
“T am obliged to you,” continued Lord St. George, “for obeying my 
summons so promptly ; it was more than I expected, considering how 
often you must have been in town without calling upon your recluse 
kinsman.” 

“ My dear lord,” said Colonel Wilton, with a frank smile, taking 
the chair placed for him, “I never thought a visit from me would be 
acceptable. I supposed that I must excite the natural aversion which 
is generally felt for junior and unendowed relatives, so I kept out of 
the way.” Colonel Wilton’s voice was not unlike his host’s, though 
deeper and richer. 

“Unendowed or not, you are almost the only relative who has 
never asked me a favour,” returned the old man. 

“Had I wanted anything I suppose I should have asked for it,” 
said Colonel Wilton, good humouredly ; “but my ambition is pro- 
fessional, and fortune has favoured me beyond my deserts.” 

“You are a young colonel.” 

“ Only brevet.” 

“ Ay, I remember; you got your first step after that affair of the 
rifle pits.” 

“Exactly; then I volunteered for our second battalion when the 
Mutiny broke out, saw a good deal of very unpleasant service, was 
slightly hit, got fever, more from fatigue than wounds, was ordered 
home on sick leave and found my brevet awaiting me. I have just 
returned from the German baths—and now, my lord, I am at your 
service.” 

“You want to know why I sent for you—you shall hear pre- 
sently ;” the old man paused abruptly. “You are like, and yet 
unlike your father,’ he resumed; “you know, I suppose, that 
although but first cousins we might have been brothers, we hated 
each other so well ?” 

“T have heard something of it,’ returned Wilton, coolly, though 
the smiling frank expression passed from his face ; “ but I have lived 
so much among strangers that I am lamentably ignorant of the 
family hatreds.” 

Lord St. George looked up, and played more rapidly with his 
seals, 

“T have been a broken man for many years,” he resumed, after 
a short pause, “and latterly a complete recluse. Men are such 
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knaves, and life is such a round of folly, amusement and ambition, 
and “ lofty aspirations,” as modern scribblers have it, such dust and 
ashes, that I can with unusual truth say, I am weary! I dare say 
you are wondering why I inflict this Jeremiad upon you. I hardly 
know myself; however, it is finished. I suppose you are aware that 
a very small portion of my property is attached to the title of 
St. George ?” 

Colonel Wilton bowed, and listened with increasing interest. 
“My Worzelshire estates and Welsh mines,” continued the old lord, 
“came to me through my mother, and are mine to dispose of as I 
choose. A ruined tower and some worthless moorland is all that will 
come by right to you. It is in my power to make you that most 
wretched of failures—a poor nobleman, or to bequeath you means to 
ruffle it with the best.” 

“You must do as seems best in your eyes,” said Colonel Wilton, 
with the same good-humoured well-bred independence which had 
characterised his manner all through the interview, when the peer 
stopped, as if for a reply. 

“T am by no means inclined to separate my property from my 
title—but it is all in my own hands—I have no claims upon me—no 
nearer relative than yourself. All that I have heard of you is 
tolerably creditable to the family name, and I am inclined to give you 
the means to keep up the old title. There is one point, however, on 
which I should like you to understand and conform to my wishes. 
You are, of course, aware of the circumstance which has blighted my 
life—the latter half it ?” 

Although it seemed impossible that any living cheek could be 
paler than Lord St. George's, it grew a shade more ghastly as he 
spoke. 

a” Yes, yes!” returned Colonel Wilton, with a sort of quick sym- 
pathy. “Do not if possible distress yourself by alluding to it.” 

“T must, Ralph—I must!” It was the first time the viscount had 
called him by his name; and he continued, in a firm but low voice: 
“ When my daughter—my only child !—flung herself into an abyss of 
infamy, by her disgraceful marriage, I at once and for ever renounced 
her. Now, I only care that the inheritors of my name and property 
may at least be free from the taint of inferior race. Promise me you 
will marry a gentlewoman—a girl of some unblemished family, which, 
though they are few, can still be found—promise me this, and I will 
leave you all I possess.” 

“My dear lord, it is not necessary to promise. Poor as I am, I 
should never dream of marrying a plebeian ; but I would rather not 
marry for some years to come. I am little more than thirty; you 
must really leave me a longer spell of liberty.” 

“ All young men are alike,” returned Lord St. George. ‘‘ You put 
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off the evil day, until you are too old to see your children grow up, or 
to guide them, or be anything but a semi-living mummy, fit only to 
sign cheques for other people to expend. Be ruled by me; accept my 
conditions, quit the army, spend the coming season among the best 
country-houses, pick out a suitable wife—as my heir, you can choose 
—go into Parliament—a Crimean man will be well received by 
country constituencies—and you will be well before the world by the 
time I make way for you. I say nothing,” added the old peer, with 
an air of courtly humility, “of the satisfaction such a course would 
afford me personally. 1 have no claim of that description to urge 
upon you.” 

«Your present intentions constitute a tolerable strong claim,” re- 
plied Wilton, smiling. “At any rate, I should be very happy to 
please you; and I heartily wish you could will away your title as well 
as your estates. However, on the subject of marriage I can make no 
promise; at present, the mere fact of being tied seems to me to out- 
weigh all other advantages. I hope my bluntness does not offend 
you. I should be sorry to do so. You see, there is a strong dash of 
the Bohemian in my nature, though I am not without ambition ; and I 
am quite aware that a penniless peer is a most unfortunate devil. Still, 
I cannot make up my mind to matrimony. Nevertheless, apart from 
promises, I do not think any man can be more averse to the idea of 
marrying out of his own class than I am.” 

There was a moment’s pause, Lord St. George looking keenly at 
his companion. 

“T do not think you seem likely to commit so egregious an error ; 
but it is impossible to rely on the prudence or common sense of any 
man; though you are certainly almost past the age when men 
will sacrifice much for women. So I must be content with proba- 
bilities.” 

Another short pause, during which Colonel Wilton took up his hat, 
which he had laid on the carpet beside him. 

“Stay!” said the old peer. ‘It is long since I have endured to 
see any of my own people, and the effort cost me something. Now 
you are here, tell me, where are your sisters, your brother ?” 

“My brother— poor fellow! he died of fever before he left 
college. My sisters are both married, the eldest to General Ogilvie 
ie is in command at Montreal—and Gertrude to the Dean 
of ——.,” 

“TI remember hearing of the first marriage,” returned Lord St. 
George. “I was then in Greece.” He continued to ask for various 
persons, respecting very few of whom Colonel Wilton could give any 
information. Meantime the light was fading and Lord St. George's 
visitor growing somewhat impatient. 

VOL. XLIII, T 
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“You must forgive me, my lord, if I bid you good morning. But 
when I received your message I had arranged to run down to Scotland 
to-night, for some grouse-shooting, and I am to dine early with an 
old brother officer before starting.” 

“Then I must not detain you,’ replied Lord St. George, re- 
luctantly. “Iam glad I have seen you. I feel a little more satisfied 
about the future of my name and possessions. I wish you could meet 
my wishes completely. I am singularly without near relatives— 
singularly free from claims of any kind.” 

Colonel Wilton had stood up as if in the act to go; he hesitated an 
instant, as his kinsman paused, and said, in a lower tone: 

“T presume, then, my cousin—your daughter—left no children ?” 

“Do not dare to name her, sir!” cried the old man fiercely, and 
grasping the arms of his chair with nervous, twitching fingers. “She 
has long since ceased to live for me! She—the first woman in a long 
unbroken line that ever brought disgrace upon her name! Living 
or dead, I refuse all intelligence concerning her. Her children may 
exist, or not; the poorest beggar that crawls in the street is more 
to me!” 

“You have, certainly, a cruel disappointment to complain of, my 
lord,” said Wilton, gravely and firmly. ‘ But the children would be 
sinless. You would not, I am sure, leave them to suffer poverty 
and ” 


“T would—I would! I would stamp out the spawn of such a 
viper! There—there, leave me. I believe you are an honest gen- 
tleman ; but this subject you must never touch again. Good morning, 
Ralph! Let me see you on your return from the north.” 

Colonel Wilton promised he would call, and, pressing the thin wan 
hand extended to him, left the room. 


About two hours later a couple of gentlemen sat at dinner in a 
private room in Morley’s Hotel. The cheese period had been reached, 
and the sharp edge of appetite blunted. One, who seemed the host, 
was Ralph Wilton; the guest was a tall, rugged-looking, bony man, 
with shaggy eyebrows and a large hooked nose slightly bent to one 
side, small, sharp, dark-grey eyes, grizzled black hair, and a wide 
mouth with a strong projecting under-jaw. This does not sound like 
manly beauty, yet Major Moncrief was not a bad-looking man. 

“And when do you intend to join me, Moncrief?” said Colonel 
Wilton. 

“ Not later than this day week.” 

“T hope not. For I have no fancy for being alone in my glory.” 

The conversation flowed somewhat intermittently until the waiter, 
placing wine and olives on the table, left the friends alone. 

“Help yourself,” said Colonel Wilton, pushing the claret towards 
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Major Moncrief. “ Do you know, I have had an interview with that 
curious old hermit, Lord St. George, to-day ?” 

“Indeed! How did that come about ?” 

“T found a note from him at the Club this morning, inviting me, 
very politely, to call any day after three. So, as I hope not to see 
London again for some months, I went at once.” 

“You are his heir, are you not ?” 

“To his barren title—yes; but he can will away his wealth as he 
likes. Poor old fellow! He had an only child, a lovely girl, I believe, 
and, after refusing some of the best matches in England, she ran off 
with an artist fellow, who played the fiddle, or sang divinely, and the 
viscount never forgave her. I only know the general gossip, but I 
have been told she died in frightful poverty. I ventured to say a 
word in favour of the possible and probable children, and was soon 
pulled up for my pains. How idiotic women are, and yet how keen 
and hard at times! This cousin of mine was not so very young 
either ; she must have been four and twenty.” 

“Women are quite incomprehensible,” ejaculated Moncrief. 

Colonel Wilton laughed. 

“ Well, old St. George, it seems, sent for me to induce me to marry 
some ‘Clara Vere de Vere,’ in order to secure the sacred title and acres 
from falling into the hands of a half-bred inheritor. However, though 
I would not acknowledge his suzerainty by giving him the promise 
he wanted, he may be tolerably sure I would never marry a second- 
rate woman. I do not mean to say I care for rank, but good blood is 
essential.” 

“TI do not fancy you are much of a marrying man.” 

“No! not at present. I shall come to it some day. I have been 
too busy to have had an attack of the love-fever for a long time.” 

“You were badly hit in that affair with Lady Mary,” observed 
Moncrief. 

“Well—yes! But I made a rapid recovery. Then, matrimony 
would be a different matter. In short, if Lord St. George will just 
give me a year or two more of liberty, I dare say I shall be ready to 
present him with a bride of the desired pattern. I really have no 
democratic proclivities.” 

“Ah ha, lad!” said Moncrief, in his unmistakable Scotch tones, “‘ you 
must just ‘dree your weird.’” 

“So must every one,” returned Wilton, rising to fill his cigar-case 
from a box that stood upon the sideboard. “ But I think I have"sur- 
vived the spooney period, and have sown my wild oats—not that I 
have had more than a mere handful to dispose of. On the whole I 
have been a pattern man—eh, old fellow ?” 

“Hum! There have been more extensive crops,’ returned the 
Major, doubtfully. ‘Still, do not be too sure of yourself.” 

tT 2 
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“Oh! Iam safe enough. And, besides,” he continued, returning 
to the table and filling his glass, “I am very particularly anxious 
that Lord St. George should leave me something wherewith to regild 
the faded honours of his ancient peerage. I confess to a mortal dread 
of being a poor peer. If my old kinsman does not leave me his pro- 
perty, I will never adopt the title, but be plain ‘Ralph Wilton’ to 
the end of the chapter.” 

“You might do worse,” said Moncrief drily. “As I said before, 
you must ‘dree your weird.’ ” 

“ Hullo!” cried Wilton suddenly; “ half-past seven, by Jove! I 
shall have a close shave to catch the train!” He rang the bell, ordered 
a cab; hastily donning his overcoat and thrusting his cigar-case into 
the breast pocket, he shook hands heartily with his friend : “Good-bye, 
old fellow ; come as soon as you can, and let the moorland breeze sweep 
the cobwebs from your brain. You are too solemn by half for so good 
a comrade—good-bye.” 

It was a very close shave, but Ralph Wilton was just in time. The 
bell had rung before he had taken his ticket after seeing a favourite 
pointer properly disposed of. “Here you are, sir,” cried a porter, 
opening the door of a carriage. Wilton jumped in and the door was 
slammed. “Stop! I say, porter,” he shouted as he glanced at the 
only other occupant, thinking to himself, “An unprotected female! 
this is too formidable!” But his voice was drowned in the loud 
panting of the engine, and they were off. “It cannot be helped,” 
he thought, and set about arranging himself as comfortably as he 
could. 

His companion was a young lady, he perceived as his eyes became 
accustomed to the lamp light. She was in black, and rather thinly 
clad for a night journey. Her bonnet lay in the netting overhead, 
and a blue scarf was loosely tied over her head and ears. She seemed 
already asleep, though Wilton was dimly aware that she had opened 
a pair of large dark eyes to look at him. She was a serious drawback 
to the comfort of his journey. But for her, he could make a bed of 
the cushions and stretch himself at full length—but for her, he could 
solace himself with unlimited cigars and enjoy the freedom of loneli- 
ness. Thinking thus, he stooped forward to take up an evening paper 
he had snatched at the last moment, and his cigar-case fell from his 
pocket. His obnoxious fellow-traveller opened her eyes. “If you 
smoke,” she said, “do not mind me; it may help me tosleep.” With a 
slight shiver she closed her eyes again, apparently without hearing 
Wilton’s thanks; while his unspoken maledictions on the ill chance 
that placed her in the same carriage were, in some mysterious way, 
silenced and arrested by the charm of a soft sweet voice, delicate yet 
full, with a certain sadness in its tones, and an accent not quite Eng- 
lish. “A gentlewoman, I imagine,” thought Wilton, as he moved 
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from his place to the centre seat opposite her to be nearer the light. 
There was something touching in the child-like abandonment of her 
attitude; her head lay back in the angle of the division she occupied ; 
her face was very pale, and a dark shade under the eyes bespoke 
fatigue. Long black lashes fringed her closed lids, curling back at the 
ends, and all of colour was concentrated in her delicately-curved lips. 
Ralph Wilton could not help glancing from his paper to her face and 
forming conjectures respecting her. Why did her people let so fair, 
so young a creature wander about by herself? But he was by no 
means old enough to adopt a fatherly view of so pretty a subject. 
She must be seventeen or eighteen—here his companion murmured 
in her sleep and sighed deeply ; while Wilton, with a sudden access 
of chivalrous modesty, reproaching himself for presuming upon her 
unconsciousness to scan so closely the tender child-like face that lay 
hushed before him, withdrew to his original position. Here he tried 
to read, but the face and figure of the old recluse nobleman flitted 
between him and his paper, and the bitter sweet of his tones sounded 
again in his ears—what depths of disappointment and mortification 
that old man must have fathomed! Well, worse endings might have 
come about than the union of Lord St. George's title and property in 
his (Ralph Wilton’s) favour, and if he ever inherited these good 
things he would certainly look up his erring cousin’s children ; these 
meditations were varied by sundry glances at his companion, vague 
conjectures concerning her. How soft and gentle her mouth looked! 
yet there was a good deal of power in the wide smooth forehead and 
delicately but clearly-marked dark brown eyebrows. As Wilton 
looked he perceived her shiver, without waking, and make a sleepy 
effort to fold her shawl closer. The night was growing colder, and 
Wilton observing a small portion of the window next his companion 
open, rose to shut it. In moving to accomplish this he touched the 
slumberer’s foot. She opened her eyes with a sleepy, startled look. 
Great dark lustrous eyes, which seemed suddenly to banish the child- 
like expression of her face. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Colonel Wilton. “But it is cold, and I 
thought you would like the window shut.” 

“Oh! yes, thank you! itis very, very cold.” She sat up and rubbed 
her hands together ; tying the blue scarf closer round her head, and 
thrusting carelessly under it a heavy tress of very dark brown hair 
that had become loosened, with utter disregard of appearances, as if 
only desirous of rest. “Iam so, so weary,” she went on, “and I 
dream instead of sleeping.” 

“That is probably because of your uneasy position,” said Wilton. 
“Tf you will allow me to arrange the cushions for you, I think you 
may rest better—I am an old traveller.” 

“You are very good,” she returned, hesitatingly ; “how do you mean?” 
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“T will show you;” and he proceeded to make supports for one of 
the unoccupied cushions with a walking-stick and umbrella so as to 
form a couch, and then rolled up his plaid loosely for an impromptu 
pillow. “Now,” he said, with frank good-nature, “you can rest 
really’; and if you will wrap yourself in my cloak, I dare say you will 
soon forget you are in a railway carriage.” 

“Thank you very much,” she replied. “How good of you to take 
so much trouble—and your plaid, too! You have left yourself 
nothing !” 

“Oh, Ido not need anything! Take the cloak, and I wish you 
good-night. 

He checked an inclination to wrap it round her, lest she might 
think him too officious ; and smiling at the change in his own senti- 
ments towards his fellow-traveller, withdrew to his original position. 

“ At least you can smoke,” said she, as she placed herself upon the 
couch he had improvised. “TI really like the perfume of a cigar.” 

Thus encouraged, Wilton drew forth his cigar-case and comforted 
himself with a weed, while he had the satisfaction of observing the 
perfect stillness of the rather shapeless mass of drapery made by his 
heavy cloak round the slender form slumbering beneath it. So they 
sped on into the night. Wilton’s cigar was finished; he threw the 
end from the window. Gazing a moment at the dim, uncanny trees 
and hedges as they flew past with ghastly rapidity, and settling him- 
self in his corner, he too tried to sleep, for a long time in vain. The 
past—the possible future—the absolute present—his sudden interest 
in his companion, crowded and jostled each other in his thoughts, 
but gradually all became indistinct, and at last he slept. 

Uneasily, though, visions of struggles—of men and horses dying— 
of a desperate necessity to carry an order from the general to a 
remote division, and the utter impossibility of getting his horse to 
move. Dreams like these distracted him ; at last a heavy battery on 
his left opened fire, and he woke. 

Woke, suddenly, completely, with a feeling that the end of every- 
thing was at hand. A noise of tearing and crashing filled his cars, 
mingled with shrieks and yells; the carriage heaved violently, first to 
one side, and then to the other, in which position it remained. 

As Wilton sprang to his feet, his fellow-traveller started quickly 
to hers, and grasping his arm, exclaimed, with a certain despairing 
calm that struck him even in such a moment, “Is it—is it death?” 
He did not reply, but hoiding on by the bar which supports the 
netting over the seats, he managed to open the door next him. It 
was on the upheaved side, and he found a heap of clay jammed under 
the step of the carriage. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “ give me your hand !—lean on my shoulder 
—there is an open space beyond here.” His fellow-traveller obeyed, 
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silently and steadily. Instinctively Wilton groped his way across 
what seemed a truck laden with earth and stones, and assisted his 
companion down the opposite side on to the grass-grown border of 
the line, which was open, and only fenced by a low bank and hedge. 
Placing her in safety, he turned to look at the scene of fear and confu- 
sion. A few yards ahead lay the massive fragments of the two engines 
heaped together, the foremost carriage smashed to pieces, and already 
blazing, having caught light from the guard’s lamp, which had been 
overturned. ‘Two other carriages, more or less injured, were, like the 
one he had just quitted, forced upon trucks laden with stones and 
clay. The passengers were scrambling over them, the women scream- 
ing, the men shouting directions and questions. “If you will stay 
here, I will go and see if I can be of any use,” exclaimed Wilton. 
“ You are quite safe, and I will return as soon as I can.’ 

She murmured something i in reply as he went forward. 

Wilton found an indescribable scene of confusion when he came ) up 
to the overturned engine. The male passengers and some twenty 
navvies who had been ‘with the ballast train were trying frantically to 
separate the burning carriages from the others, by forcing them back ; 
but, although the coupling irons were broken, the foremost carriages 
had been so violently dashed against the trucks, that they had become 
too closely entangled to be stirred, and it seemed highly probable that 
the whole train would be consumed before any means could be devised 
for extinguishing the flames. Wilton’s quick eye took in the difficulty 
in a moment, and noticed that the blazing van, having been the first 
to encounter the shock, had fallen on the side away from the ballast 
train, breaking the couplings and everything breakable as it crashed 
over. The next carriage had been forced upon the second truck, and 
the others more or less upon those nearest them, as they were farther 
from the actual collision. The unhappy guard had been dragged 
senseless from the débris; there was therefore no one to direct the 
willing but fruitless efforts of the volunteers. Seeing this, Wilton 
sprang upon the truck nearest him, and shouted, in clear, ringing 
tones, “ Hold, men !—you will never move that wreck! Your only 
chance to put out the flames is to smother it with the damp clay here. 
Get your shovels and picks—some of you jump up with the picks and 
loosen the stuff—another party be ready with the shovels to pile the 
clay over the fire.” 

At the first sound of authoritative direction the men sprang to 
obey, and Wilton took as supreme command as if a party of his own 
pioneers were at his orders. The men worked with a will, as men 
generally do when intelligently and energetically commanded. It 
was a wild and not unpicturesque scene. At first the flames from the 
dry varnished wood streamed out upon the breeze, which, fortunately, 
was not high, though it sometimes sent wreaths of smoke and fire 
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against the men who were toiling to extinguish it, and bringing out 
in strong relief the figure of Wilton, who had climbed upon the side 
of the carriage nearest the burning fragments, and, holding on with 
one hand, urged the working party with quick, commanding gestures. 
By the time the truck had been half emptied the fire was evidently 
arrested. Every now and then a jet of flame shot up to the sky—a 
few more minutes of fierce exertion and the enemy was got under, and 
Wilton descended from his post of observation to find a new authority 
on the scene, who was bustling about very actively. This was the 
master of a small station about half a mile farther up the line, 
scarcely to be seen from the fast and express trains, which never 
stopped there, but elevated by the present catastrophe into import- 
ance and authority. By his directions the guard and stoker, who 
were most injured, were removed to a small town at a little distance, 
where medical aid could be procured. Having discovered and libe- 
rated his yelping dog, Wilton sought what information he could from 
this official. 

“No, sir; there ain't much damage done. The stoker of the 
ballast train is hurt a good deal ; but the guard is more stunned than 
hurt. No lives lost, thank God—only some bruises and a broken 
head. You see, it’s getting late for night travelling, and there wasn’t 
a soul in the first carriage. How did it happen? You see, this 
ballast train was shunted here to wait till yours was past; but those 
pointsmen are overworked, and this here forgot to set back the 
points; so, you see, you ran right into the other engine,” &c. &c. 

After mixing with the other passengers, and ascertaining what 
they intended to do, or if he could be of any use to them, Wilton 
bethought him of his lonely little travelling companion, and returned 
to seek her. She had advanced nearer the scene of action, and 
climbed up the low bank which here bordered the line, the better to 
see what was going on. 

“T am afraid you must think I was not coming back,” said Wilton, 
offering his hand to help her down. 

“T saw you were well occupied,” she said, touching it lightly as 
she descended. 

“By Jove! you are shivering with cold—and no wonder—without 
a cloak or plaid! Wait for a moment, and I will bring you mine 
from our carriage.” 

“Would you also be so kind as to bring my bonnet and a small 
travelling-bag? I should have gone for them myself, only I could 
hardly stand.” 

But Wilton was gone, and returned quickly. “There are but three 
other ladies,” he said, assisting to wrap his plaid round her, “and they 
are going up to a small town or village about two miles off, to rest at 
the inn; and, when they are refreshed, intend posting on to their 
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destination, which is somewhere in this district. Would you like to 
go with them? or wait at a little station close to this, where a fresh 
train will be sent as soon as they can clear the line ?” 

“Oh, I will go to the station. Iam anxious to get on as soon as 
possible.” 

“And soamJI. I shall, therefore, remain there also, and shall be 
most happy to be of any use to you.” 

“Thank you! Can I walk to this station at once ?” 

“Certainly, if you will take my arm.” 

“T feel 1 must, to steady myself,” she replied. “I did not know I 
was so much frightened and shaken. I feel ashamed.” 

They walked on in silence for a few yards, and then Wilton asked 
if she was going much farther. 

“Yes,” with a sigh, “a long way—over the Border to a place 
called Monkscleugh.” 

“Indeed !” cried Wilton; “ that is my destination also.” 

She made no reply, and they accomplished the short distance in 
silence, save for a few friendly remarks and inquiries from Wilton. 
The station was almost deserted when they reached it; but the gas- 
light and a good fire were very welcome; and the station-master soon 
returned with the intelligence that they had collected more men, who 
were working hard to clear the line, and that as soon as it was 
passable a fresh train would be sent on from A " 

The station-master was a short man—broad, without being stout— 
with a peculiarly weatherbeaten aspect, his mouth screwed to one side, 
and one eye squeezed down to the other, as if in the habit of facing 
ihe sun’s glare without adequate shelter. He spoke, too, in a staccato 
style, as if some intermittent power pumped up his words. 

“T dare say this lady would be glad of a cup of tea or—something,” 
said Wilton, looking compassionately at the figure of his companion, 
who had drawn a chair to the fire, and sat down wearily, putting a 
small well-booted foot upon the fender. 

“T have sent up to the village for refreshments, sir; but I am sorry 
to say I have nothing in the place. I generally go away for my 
meals.” §o saying, the station-master hurried off. 

“T do not feel to want anything but sleep,” said the lady. “I 
have not had any for many nights, and I am scarce awake now. If 
I could but close my eyes, and rest.” 

She raised them as she spoke to Wilton—such large black-blue 
eyes, so heavy with fatigue, that his compassion for her evident 
exhaustion was naturally increased by the admiration they excited. 

“You really ought to take something, if we could get it,” he said. 
“Such a shock must have been too much for you, though you showed 
remarkable pluck.” 

“Yet I was dreadfully frightened,” she replied, clasping her hands 
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over one knee, and gazing dreamily into the fire. “I do not fear 
death so much as being hurt and helpless.” 

*‘ Well,” said Wilton cheerfully, “we must find a resting-place for 
you. There ought to be a lady’s waiting-room even here.” He rose 
and looked about as he spoke. ‘ And go there is ”—he opened a door on 
the right of the fireplace—“a very desolate-looking chamber. Still there 
is an uneasy-looking stuffed bench, and perhaps, with my cloak and 
plaid, you might manage to get an hour’s sleep while we are waiting.” 

“ How- good of you to think of all this!” she exclaimed, looking at 
him more attentively than she had yet done. “ But it is dark—and 
see! the lock is broken. Ido not think I should like to sleep with 
an open door.” 

“Let me light the gas,” said Wilton, turning the stiff tap and 
striking one of his fusees. ‘ Now the only objection is the broken 
lock. I will mount guard outside, and trust me, no one shall intrude 
upon you! What do you say ?” 

“Many, many thanks. I will gladly lie down and try to sleep. 
Are you not weary ?” 

“Not in the least. I would advise your trying to compose your- 
self at once; the others will be here soon, and will probably talk and 
make a row. By the way,” interrupting himself, “would you like 
to telegraph to your friends that you are all right? Iam going to 
do so myself.” 

“Telegraph to my friends?” she replied, stopping and looking full 
at him, her large dark dewy eyes lighting up as a half-sad, halt- 
scornful smile dimpled her cheek. “It is not at all necessary ; they 
will not distress themselves.” 

She bent her head as Wilton held the door for her to pass through. 
Closing it after her, he returned to his seat by the fire wondering at 
himself; for, though far too manly a man to adopt a tone of selfish 
indifference towards others, though he would have shown kindly con- 
sideration to a plain or an elderly woman in such circumstances, he 
was conscious of an extraordinary degree of interest and admiration 
for his quiet undemonstrative fellow-traveller. She was so gentle, 
yet so indifferent, so simple and so self-possessed ; evidently grateful 
to him for his attentions, and yet utterly regardless of him as a 
** good-looking fellow,’ or as anything save a civil travelling com- 
panion. There was something marvellously attractive in the almost 
infantine sweetness of her mouth and delicate chin, and the contrast 
of her earnest expressive eyes. 

“Who can she be?’ asked Wilton of himself; “though quite 
unconventional there is a high tone about her, poor little thing! It 
is as well she fell in with such a steady fellow as myself. 1 must 
see her safe to the end of her journey and find out all about her 
before we part.” 
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His reflections were interrupted by an influx of some of the 
passengers, who now began to collect, having impeded the efforts of 
the railway officials as much as possible by their attempts to afford 
assistance ; they were all exceedingly talkative and hungry, not to 
say hilarious, from the reaction of their escape. The refreshments 
which had been sent for had now arrived, and the little station looked 
quite crowded. In the midst of the buzz of voices, while all except 
Wilton were gathered round the table discussing the viands placed 
thereon, he observed the door of the ladies’ room open gently and 
his protégée appear, his cloak over one shoulder and trailing behind. 
Wilton immediately went towards her. 

“T cannot sleep,” she said; “I dozed a little just at first, but now 
T am quite awake and restless.” 

“ That’s bad,” returned Wilton. “Will you come in here and sit 
by the fire ?” 

“Qh no!” shrinking back, “ not amongst all those people.” 

“ Well, it would not be very pleasant; but shall you not be very 
cold ?” 

“ Not if you will still allow me to have your cloak.” 

“ Certainly ; and I hope we shall not be kept much longer. Could 
we not get you a fire here?” and he walked in unceremoniously. 

“T do not think even you could manage that,” she returned with 
a quiet smile, as she placed herself at a table under the gaslight and 
opened a large note-book as if about to make some entries. 

“Not a strong-minded female taking notes, I hope,” thought 
Wilton. “She is far too pretty for that.” 

“No,” said he, aloud, as he observed there was no fireplace. 
“With all the will imaginable, I cannot manage a fire; but can I do 
nothing more? I must insist on your taking some wine or tea. 
They are all devouring out there; and I have had some very tolerable 
brandy-and-water myself,” and Wilton beckoned a waiter to bring 
some refreshment. 

“TI tell you what you could do for me,” said the young lady, 
suddenly looking up more brightly than she had yet done; “make 
the station-master come in here and talk—ask him questions. Oh, 
you know what I mean!” she went on with a sort of graceful petu- 
lance as Wilton looked at her in no small surprise: “anything to make 
him talk. There, I think I hear him in the next room; please to 
watch for him and bring him here. I will begin, you can follow me; 
when I say ‘ Thank you,’ send him away—there, pray catch him.” 

Wilton, greatly wondering that the first signs of animation in his 
interesting companion should be aroused by so rugged and common- 
place a subject, hastened to obey, and soon returned with the 
functionary. 


“Oh!” said the lady, bending her head with such a proud 
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yet gracious air that the man involuntarily removed his hat. “ Pray 
tell me is there really no serious injury? I should be more satisfied 
were I assured by you.” 

“ Well, mum, I am happy to say there is no one much hurt to 
speak of,” &e. &e. 

“Ts it long since you have had an accident before?” asked Wilton, 
not very well knowing how to proceed in compliance with a little 
private imperative nod from the fair inquisitor. 

The question was opportune, for it launched the station-master upon 
quite a flood of memories into which he rushed and talked for good 
ten minutes without intermission. How long he would have con- 
tinued it is impossible to say, but one of the porters came to call him, 
as there was a telegraph from 

Wilton followed to hear the news, and returned, after a short 
absence, with the intelligence that the expected train would not arrive 
for another hour. 

“That is long,” replied the young lady, scarce lifting her head; 
then as Wilton, a little mortified by her tone, turned to leave the 
room she exclaimed, still looking down, “Stay one moment, if not 
inconvenient.” 

“ Certainly,” and Wilton stood still for another minute or two. 

“There,” she said, holding out the book, “ is that like him ?” 

Wilton took it and uttered an exclamation of surprise. On the 
page before him was a bold, rapid, admirable sketch of the station- 
master; all the characteristic lines and puckers were there, but 
slightly idealised. 

“ This is first-rate! You are quite an artist.” 

“T wish I was! Let me touch it a little more. What a capital face 
it is—so rugged, so humorous—yet so English; not the least bit 
picturesque. I shall work this into something some day.” 

“Then I am right in supposing you an artist ? May I look again?’ 
said Wilton, sitting down beside her. 

“Oh yes; you may look at my scratchings. This is my note- 
book. I like to draw everything—but, you see, most imperfectly.” 

“T do not, indeed. I know very little of art, though I can sketch 
roughly—merely professional work—but you seem to me to have both 
genius and skill.” 

“ Some taste, scarce any skill.” There was something quite genuine 
in her tone—not the least tinge of mock-modesty—as she turned over 
the pages, and touched them here and there, while her manner was 
singularly devoid of coquetry. Wilton might have been her grand- 
father for all of embarrassment or excitement his attentions caused. 
“ And you can draw; perhaps you know these trees; they are not 
far from Monkscleugh.” She showed him a group of beeches most 
delicately yet clearly drawn. 
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“T do not know the neighbourhood. I am going there for the 
first time. May I ask if you reside there ?” 

“Yes, at present. Oh, you will find a great deal to sketch all 
about—especially by the river—and there is beauty, too, in the grey 
skies and rich brown moors; but how unlike the beauty of the sunny 
south !” 

“Tt is not necessary to ask which you like best; your voice tells 
that,” said Wilton. 

« And are you not fond of drawing?” she resumed, as if the subject 
had an irresistible attraction. 

“You would not look at such schoolboy productions as mine,” 
returned Wilton, smiling. “As I said, they are mere rough pro- 
fessional drawings.” 

“ Professional! What is your profession ?” 

This rather leading question was put with the most straightforward 
simplicity. 

“T am a soldier.” 

“A soldier!” Looking very earnestly at him, “ What a pity !” 

“ Why ?” asked Wilton, surprised, and a little nettled. “Soldiers 
are necessary evils.” 

“ But what evils! what symbols of deeper evils than themselves! 
Ido not mean to say,” interrupting herself with a sudden conscious- 
ness that her words were rude, while a delicate tinge of colour came 
and went in her cheek, “that yow are bad or wicked, but it is so sad 
to think that such things, or people rather, should be necessary still.” 

“No doubt it would be better for the world to be in an Arcadian 
or paradisiacal condition, but, as it is, Iam afraid it will be a long 
time before we can dispense with fighting or fighting men. However, 
you are right; war is a horrible thing, and I hope we shall have no 
more for a long time.” 

“ Alas! How dare we hope that so long as it is in the power of. 
three or four men to plunge three or four nations into such horrors!” 

“ Ah, I see I have encountered a dangerous democrat,” said Wilton, 
laughing, and, vaguely pleased to see her drawn out of her cool com- 
posure, he watched the varying colour in her cheek while she was 
turning over the leaves of her sketch-book, seeming to seek for some- 
thing. “Pardon me,” said Wilton, after waiting for a reply, and de- 
termined to make her speak again, “but I imagine you are not English.” 

“T scarcely know: yes, I believe 1 am.” She spoke in her former 
quiet tone again. 

“In England all young ladies are conservative, at least all I have 
ever known,” continued Wilton. 

“Conservative!—I have read that word often in the journals. 


It is legitimacy, Church and State, and all that ?” 
“ Exactly.” 
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“Well, the -young ladies I know—and they are but few!—are 
very charming, very. accomplished, but they know nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing ; is it not strange ?” 

There was not the slightest approach to cynicism in her ‘tone, but 
she looked at Wilton as if fully expecting him to share her wonder. 
“Ts this the character of the young ladies of the unknown land into 
which I am about to plunge? I fancied Scotchwomen were educated 
within an inch of their lives.” 

“T know English girls best. Some are very learned; have been 
taught quantities: they can tell the very year when printing was 
tried, and when Queen Elizabeth first wore silk stockings, and when 
every great Pope was born! and they read French and German; and 


oh! I cannot tell all they can do and say ; and yet—yet, they know — . 


nothing! they care for nothing! they lead such strange lives.” 

“T suppose the lives of all girls are much alike,” observed Wilton, 
more and more curious to find out some leading facts concerning his 
rather original companion. “ But as we are both bound for the 
same place, perhaps I may have some opportunity:of communicating 
my observations on the intellectual status of the Monkscleugh young 
ladies.” 

“There is very little probability of such an event,” said she, with 
an amused smile. 

“Then you do not reside at Monkscleugh ?” 

“ Within three miles of it.” 

“T am going down to a shooting-lodge called Glenraven,” hoping 
she would respond by naming her own abode. 

“Indeed! I know it: there are some lovely bits about there.” 

“ We shall be neighbours, then.” 

“Yes, in a certain sense. Here,” she continued, turning over a 
fresh page of her book, “this is the outline of a very lovely brae and 
burn close to your abode.” 

It was only a bit of broken bank; a stream dotted with stones lay 
below, with some mountain ash-trees spreading their feathery foliage 
against the sky; but there was wonderful grace and beauty in the 
sketch. “This gives you a very faint idea of the reality,” she re- 
sumed, in a low soft tone, as if inwardly contemplating it. “‘The 
water is clear brown; it foams and chafes round these large black 
stones, and all sorts of delicious mosses and leaves lurk below the 
edge; and then ferns wave about the rocks on the brae, and there are 
gleams of purple heather, and tufts of green, green grass, and behind 
here a great wild, free hillside. Oh! it is so quiet and dreamy 
there !—delicious !” 

“ And this delightful brae is near the lodge?” said Wilton, when 
she paused, after listening an instant in hopes she would speak on, 
there was such caressing sweetness in her voice. 
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“No; not very near; almost a mile away, I-think.”- She evidently 
knew the place well. 

“T hope you will continue to transfer the beauties of Glenraven 
after I become a dweller there.” 

“Qh, yes; whenever I have time: to draw is my. greatest 
pleasure.” 

With all her frankness, he was not an inch nearer the eemreny of 
her actual abode. 

“TI suppose you do not live far from the scene of your sketch ?” 

“Not far: Brosedale is quite a mile and a half on this side,” 
touching the page with her pencil; “and the pathway to Monks- 
cleugh goes over the Brae.” 

“Indeed! I imagine I have heard the name of Brosedale before.” 

“Very likely: it is, I believe, the largest gentleman’s seat in the 
neighbourhood.” . 

“Yes, yes; I remember now: it belongs to Sir Peter Fergusson.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“She cannot be his daughter,” thought Wilton ; “I suppose she 
must be the governess. I understand he is quite the grand seigneur 
of Monkscleugh,” he said aloud. 

“Well, I suppose so. He is a good little man—at least whenever 
I see him he is very kind.” After some further, but intermittent 
conversation, there was a sort of movement in the next room, and 
Wilton’s companion begged him to go and see what was the matter. 

The matter was the arrival of the promised engine and train; so 
Wilton’s conversation and inquiries were put an end to for the present. 

To his infinite disgust, when they resumed their places, a fat elderly 
man, a commercial traveller from Glasgow, intruded upon their téte- 
a-téte, and absorbed all the talk to himself. He was great in railway 
experiences, accidents included, and addressed a steady unceasing 
flow of talk to Wilton, who burned to eject him summarily from the 
window. 

The young lady had sunk to sleep at last, carefully wrapped in 
Wilton’s cloak, and the bagman, having exhausted either his powers 
or his subject, composed himself to slumber. But Wilton could not 
rest for a long time, and he seemed hardly to have lost consciousness 
before they stopped at Carlisle. Here the commercial traveller 
alighted, and Wilton’s puzzling companion woke up. 

“We shall be at Monkscleugh in three-quarters of an hour,” said 
Wilton ; “can I be of any further use to you if your friends are not 
there to meet you, as may be the case ?” 

“There will be no friends to meet me,” she replied; “but I need 
trouble you no more: I go to the house of one of the Brosedale 
employés, who will send me on.” 

“ After a hair-breadth ’scape, such as ours,” said Wilton, amused at 
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his own tinwonted bashfulness and difficulty in putting the question, 

“may I ask the name of my comrade in danger ?” 

“My. name ?” with some surprise. “Qh, Ella—Ella Rivers.” 

«And mine; do you not care to inquire?” said. Wilton, bending 
forward to look into her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, with a slight sigh; “what is your 
name ?” 

* Wilton.” 

“Have you no, other?—there is always more character in a 
Christian name.” 

“ Mine is-Ralph.” 

“ Ralph—Ralph—I do not seem to understand it. Are you 
noble ?” 

“No; simply Colonel Wilton.” 

“Ah! a colonel is higher than a captain, and lower than a 
general ?” 

“ Just so.” 

She relapsed into ‘silence, scarcely responding to Wilton’s en- 
deavours to make her talk and turn her eyes upon him. He was 
surprised to find himself counting the minutes that remained before 
he should be compelled to lose sight of his curiously fascinating 
companion. The parting moment came all too quickly, and Wilton 
was obliged to say good-bye. 


“I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you again,” he said 
politely. 

“ There is nothing so unlikely,” she! returned, with a slight blush ; 
“but,” holding out her hand, “your kindness will always be a 
pleasant recollection.” 

She bowed, and turned away so decidedly that Wilton felt he must 
not follow. 





